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THE LONG-TIME PERSONAL FRIEND AND CHOSEN BIOGRAPHER OF THE LATE JAMES J. HILL, THE 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


AN an American who sincerely 
believes in the principles of 
his own government be neu- 
tral in sentiment about the 
out come of the European war? 

In 1776, when we were fighting against the 
exactions of an autocratic king, the men of 
liberal mind in France and even in England 
sympathized with the struggle. During 
the Civil War, also, the Federal agents were 
able to win the sympathy of liberal Eng- 
land, although our blockade vitally dam- 
aged the prosperity of the liberal cotton- 
manufacturing counties. French liberal 
thought also favored the North because it 
fought for liberty, although that was not 
the technical cause of the war. Now the 
liberal governments of Europe are all on one 
side of a great struggle and they are fight- 
ing for democracy and liberty. They are 
fighting not so much because the technical 
cause of the beginning of the war had to do 
with the liberty of a small nation as be- 
cause, if they are defeated, liberalism will 
have received a serious setback. The 
directing force of the Teutonic side is a 
military oligarchy slightly tinged with 
plutocracy. If it should win, autocracy 
will have done much to prove what it al- 
ways has claimed, namely, that dem- 
ocracies are not efficient enough to survive. 

If the Allies win, democracy will receive 
a tremendous impetus all over the world. 


There is even reason to hope that the 
liberals in Germany may see in the results 
of the war an opportunity to gain a larger 
degree of political power for the mass of 
people in Germany than they now have. 
To some degree the war has already had a 
democratizing effect on Russia, for in 
Russia the Germanized party and the most 
pronounced “stand-pat”’ believers in auto- 
cracy were one and the same; and after the 
great retreat from Poland last year the ven- 
geance of the nation fell on these people and 
loosened their hold on the machinery of the 
Government. 

Every agency of liberalism, freedom, and 
democracy cries for an Allied victory. 
Every believer in the divine right of kings, 
in the rule of autocracy, in the subjugation 
of the people, must pin his hopes upon the 
vindication of the governments of the 
Kaiser and the Emperor of Austria. 

The German-American is faced with a 
clash between the principles of his country 
and the blood of his ancestors. It was the 
same choice that faced the men who fought 
in our Revolution and the men who fought 
in the German revolution of 1848. Be- 
cause the men of 1776 chose to take hold of 
liberty even in the face of fighting their own 
kin, we now have a nation; and many of our 
citizens of German descent are here because 
their fathers had the courage to make the 
same decision. 


Copyright, 1916, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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KING FERDINAND OF RUMANIA 
WHOSE KINGDOM, AFTER A LONG PERIOD OF HESITATION, DEFINITELY CAST HER LOT WITH 
THE ENTENTE ALLIES ON AUGUST 27TH IN THE HOPE OF REGAINING HER LOST PROVINCES IN 
TRANSYLVANIA FROM AUSTRIA 
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Cc 
KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE 
WHOM THE ENTENTE ALLIES FORCED INTO VIRTUAL PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR UPON THEIR 
SIDE BY ASSUMING CONTROL OF THE TELEGRAPH LINES AND MAILS OF GREECE AND BY IMPRISON- 
ING THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CENTRAL POWERS 











MR. TAKE JONESCU 
THE RUMANIAN STATESMAN WHO HEADED THE MOVEMENT WHICH LED TO THE PARTICIPATION 
OF HIS COUNTRY IN THE GREAT WAR ON THE SIDE OF THE ALLIES 





GEN. M. P. E. SARRAIL 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED ARMIES AT SALONIKI, WHO IN AUGUST ASSUMED HIS 
SHARE OF THE GENERAL ALLIED OFFENSIVE MOVEMENT BY ATTACKING THE BULGARS 











THE NAVAL PLATTSBURG 


THE “‘U. S. S. MAINE”’ LEAVING NEW YORK WITH HER QUOTA OF THE 2,400 BUSINESS MEN 
TOOK PART IN THE FOUR-WEEKS’ TRAINING CRUISE FOR CIVILIANS 
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SIGNING THE NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL 


President Wilson attaching his signature to the bill appropriating $110,000,000 for the Navy, 
the first year’s appropriation on a five-years’ programme which will ultimately call for more than 
661 million dollars, and which will make the United States Navy greater than the navy of any other 
Power was at the outset of the Great War. 


C E At the same time he signed the Army Appropriation 
Bill, the Philippines Biil, and the Uniform Bill of Lading measure 
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THE CROCKER LAND EXPEDITION 


Which has spent three years in the Arctic endeavoring to locate ‘Crocker Land ’’—the Arctic 
continent which Rear-Admiral Peary thought he saw on his voyage to the North Pole. The 
members of the expedition are, left te right: Dr. H. J. Hunt, Dr. M.C. Tanquary, Mr. W. E. Ekblaw, 
Mr. Donald B. MacMillan (the leader of the expedition), Ensign Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N. (who recently 
returned and reported that no trace of the land could be found), and Mr. J. L. Allen 
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AS BETWEEN MR. WILSON AND 
MR. HUGHES 


HE President’s speech accepting the 

renomination of the Democratic 

Party was a much more convincing 
document than Mr. Hughes’s speech the 
month before, for the President could point 
to a remarkable record of constructive 
achievement, including a series of useful 
acts governing agricultural problems such 
as grain standards, warehousing, etc., as 
well as the better-known Federal Reserve 
Act, Rural Credits Act, Child Labor Act, 
etc. Moreover, there is a forward-looking 
and courageous spirit in such parts of the 
President’s speech as: 


We can no longer indulge our traditional 
provincialism. We are to play a leading part in 
the world drama whether we wish it or not. We 
shall lend, not borrow; act for ourselves, not 
imitate or follow; organize and initiate, not peep 
about merely to see where we may get in. 

We have already formulated and agreed upon 
a policy of law which will explicitly remove the 
ban now supposed to rest upon coéperation 
among our exporters in seeking and securing 
their proper place in the markets of the world. 
The field will be free, the instrumentalities at 
hand. It will only remain for the masters of 
enterprise among us to act in energetic concert 
and for the Government of the United States to 
insist upon the maintenance throughout the 
world of those conditions of fairness and of 
even-handed justice in the commercial dealings 
of the nations with one another, upon which, 
after all, in the last analysis, the peace and 
ordered life of the world must ultimately de- 
pend. 


. This is a more proper American doctrine 
than the plea which Mr. Hughes is making 
for the protection of industries in this land 
of immense markets and raw materials now 
plentiful with capital—protection against 
the “dumping” of the goods made by the 
warring nations while they are straining 
every effort to provide themselves with the 
sinews of war. 

Moreover, the President’s settlement of 
the threatened railroad strike, even if he 
did acquiesce in being held up by the 
brotherhoods, shows again that with him in 
the White House the Government can do 
business. The machine can be got under 


way more quickly by Mr. Wilson than by 
any recent President. 

His domestic achievements and_ his 
ability to run the Government have made it 
plain all along that the public will get better 
service by continuing to use Mr. Wilson 
and the Democratic Party than by using 
Mr. Hughes and the Republican Party, 
unless Mr. Hughes has the vision and 
ability to put a definition and vigor which 
the President has lacked into the word 
“Americanism.” But neither Mr. Hughes 
nor his party seems inclined to do this, and 
there is, therefore, little to be gained in 
changing. There is, indeed, a positive ad- 
vantage to Americanism in defeating Mr. 
Hughes so long as the anti-American 
German voters believe that they helped 
nominate him and so long as they accept 
him as their candidate. 

But if we do have Mr. Wilson in the 
White House again, many of the votes cast 
for him will have been cast not because of 
but in spite of the fact that he allowed Ger- 
many to murder Americans at sea for a 
year and to blow up property here. Many 
people who vote for him will do so with re- 
gret that his leadership was directed to- 
ward quieting and not toward educating 
a proper resentment of these outrages and 
that for the most part his influence was 
against an adequate preparation to con- 
vince the world that we did properly resent 
these outrages. It is a fair criticism to say 
that if Grover Cleveland had been Presi- 
dent he would have led public opinion so 
that there would have been no McLemore 
and Gore resolutions and no support of 
them. Under his leadership the Demo- 
cratic delegates at St. Louis would not have 
gone into ecstasies over the maintenance of 
peace with Germany while Germany has 
never offered reparation or apology for the 
Americans who died on the Lusilania and 
while the whole submarine question is left 
suspended on a conditional promise. 

The President was willing to meet the in- 
evitable after a year of notes, but he was 
himself partially responsible for the pacif- 
ism in Congress and softness in the country 
which wished to forsake him for peace at 
any price. And the existence of this same 
unreasoning pacifism has to a degree robbed 
our good intentions toward Mexico of their 
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true character and dressed them up in the 
garments of weakness and vacillation. 

The President has done much for the 
material welfare of the people but a serious 
disservice to their national spirit and their 
sense of responsibility to the vigorous 
ideals of democracy. 


LABOR MONOPOLIES AND THE 
PUBLIC WELFARE 





HE wool people were too strong for 

Mr. Taft; the railroad brother- 

hoods too strong for Mr. Wilson. 

When a small class, well organized, dictates 

its wishes to the United States Govern- 

ment it is humiliating but not unprece- 

dented. But usually it has been capitalis- 

tic combinations and not labor combina- 

tions that have forced the Government 
to grant them special favors. 

The one excuse that can be made for the 
eight-hour law which the brotherhoods 
forced from the President and Congress is 
that it promoted the public welfare by 
preventing the strike. On the other hand, 
the question is likely to be much like the 
submarine controversy. The issue prob- 
ably will have to be joined sooner or later, 
and every time you refuse to face an issue 
like that you make assurance doubly sure 
that it will recur; and every time you refuse 
to face the issue you weaken the public 
support on which you must finally depend 
to settle it. 

The issue is not whether the members of 
the four railroad brotherhoods should have 
more wages. The question is whether, in 
the management of a public utility like the 
railroads, the public’s welfare or the labor- 
ers’ welfare is the more important. Cap- 
ital used to think that it came first and the 
public second. The brotherhoods have 
won one victory in a struggle to prove that 
they come first and the public second. 

One of the reasons set forth in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution for the formation 
of the American Government was to pro- 
mote the public welfare. This is not just a 
high-sounding phrase. _ It is in literal truth 
what the public expects of the Government. 

The railroad brotherhoods put this 
ultimatum to the public: “Unless our 
demands for more money are granted by 
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the railroads we will make you suffer un- 
told financial loss and inconvenience, and 
this irrespective of whether any one else be- 
lieves that our demands are just or not.” 
The railroad brotherhoods are a monopoly. 
They feel their power and they used it even 
as the capitalistic monopolies used to use 
theirs. The railroad brotherhoods have in- 
augurated the labor monopolies’ pro- 
gramme of “the public be damned.” 

It took capital a long time to learn that 
even when it had a monopoly and seemed 
well intrenched behind the law the ulti- 
matum, “the public be damned,” meant a 
war that would end in disaster. The public 
won't be damned. It may take as long 
to teach labor monopolies this as it did to 
teach the financial monopolies; it may be as 
painful a process. But the labor leaders 
may feel just as sure as capital does now 
that the public has the stomach to go 
through with the process if it is required. 

The Clayton Act clarified and fixed the 
point that human labor is not a commodity 
in the meaning of the Sherman Act, and 
accordingly a labor monopoly is not in 
restraint of trade‘as a monopoly of a com- 
modity is. A labor monopoly is, therefore, 
legalized. That does not, however, mean 
that the abuse of that monopoly will 
be tolerated. The railroads themselves 
are monopolies in large measure. The 
interstate commerce laws practically legal- 
ize their monopolistic character. But the 
public has also passed laws to see that the 
monopoly does not abuse the public wel- 
fare—which is the first consideration. 

The action of the railroad brotherhoods 
is sufficient indication that it is time for the 
United States Government to get ready to 
demonstrate that it is bigger than any 
special interest. It is not meet that either 
the wool people or the railroad_brother- 
hoods shall be too strong for the United 
States Government. 


THE ALLIES NOW THE PACE- 
MAKERS 


AST fall, when the Germans rested 
L from the conquest of Poland and 
Serbia, speculation busied itself with 

the next move of the Great General Staff. 
It was grooming the Turks for an attack 
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on Egypt, it was making a threat against 
India through Persia, preparing for a 
thrust at Petrograd, the Russian capital, or 
Kief or Odessa, on the Black Sea, it was 
planning an offensive into Italy or against 
Calais or the French line. The Russians 
were badly defeated. The French and 
English drives in the Champagne and in 
Flanders had failed. The British had 
failed at Gallipoli and surrendered at Kut- 
el-Amara. The Italians had made little 
headway. The Serbian army was almost 
destroyed. Bulgaria had joined the Teu- 
tonic alliance, Greece under King Con- 
stantine was pro-German, and even Ru- 
mania at this time might have been in- 
duced to join a victorious German alliance 
for her own safety. 

But these bright prospects for the Ger- 
mans must be used or they would tarnish. 
While winter was still on, the Russian suc- 
cesses in Armenia removed the possibility 
of the Turkish advance through Persia. 
Of the many other possibilities before them 
the Germans decided to try to eliminate 
their most skilful enemy: they attacked the 
French at Verdun. That attack wasstill in 
progress when the Austrians launched their 
offensive against Italy. Then suddenly the 
forces behind the scenes began to become 
visible and the offensive passed into the 
hands of Germany’s enemies. Russia 
pushed forward her long line from the 
Pinsk marshes to the Carpathians, Italy 
drove back the Austrian attack in the 
Trentino and captured Gorizia from the 
Austrian defense that had been weakened 
to send reinforcements to Galicia, and as 
the attack on Verdun died down the Allies 
took up their offensive on the Somme. For 
the first time since hostilities began the 
Allies were dictating the time and place of 
battle, and Rumania and Greece ratified 
the verdict that the tide of war had changed 
by their new attitude toward the Allies. 

The German tide lasted nearly two full 
years. During that time they gained 
great military prestige, valuable enemy ter- 
ritory, and Turkish and Bulgarian help. 
But they did not succeed in gaining a de- 
cision over any of their major enemies. 
France, though weakened by losses, is still 
the most dangerous adversary. Russia 
seems better organized than before. The 
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British are infinitely better able to carry 
on the war than before, not only because 
they have had time to train and equip their 
army but because their problems in India, 
Persia, and Egypt, problems that were 
dangerous in the early part of the war, are 
now safely mastered. The threat of a Holy 
War is no longer a serious menace. 

On the other hand, while Turkey has still 
many resources for her own defense, she 
cannot send any appreciable help to Ger- 
many nor draw any more men from the 
Allied lines to meet her threats. Bulgaria 
has lost little so far in the war, but she is 
almost surrounded by enemies and cannot 
help being impressed with the fact that her 
task of keeping open the Oriental Railway, 
the one link between Germany and Turkey, 
is not directly connected with her own 
ambitions. And Austria, which has borne 
the brunt of the Russian hammering in 
two disastrous campaigns, is more depleted 
in men than any of the major Powers. 

The backbone of the Teutonic defense 
rests on Germany. She must help Turkey 
with brains and material, give direction 
and as much help in men as possible to the 
Balkan campaign, stiffen the Austrian line 
with German leadership and a sprinkling 
of German units—all this besides holding 
the greater part of the line against the 
Russians and the whole line against 
England and France. It is a terrible task 
which the Germans face. 

The prospects that were bright for Ger- 
many a year ago are now all with the Allies 
—prospects of isolating Turkey, of elimi- 
nating Bulgaria, of gaining a decision over 
Austria. If the Allies succeed in these 
tasks the main enemy will still remain. 
How strong he will be depends upon how 
much strength he gives up in trying to 
maintain the extended fronts of his allies. 

From the time the Crown Prince at- 
tacked Verdun under Sarrail to the time 
the Crown Prince attacked Verdun under 
Petain was two years filled with magnifi- 
cent German victories which settled noth- 
ing finally. From  Brusiloff’s Galician 
drive in 1914 to his Galician drive in 1916 
was two years in which the Russians 
suffered many terrible defeats which 
seemingly have left them better able to 
cope with their enemies than before. For 
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two years the war belonged to Germany. 
It has now passed into the hands of the 
Allied Powers to see whether they can use 
their prospects to settle it, as the Germans 
were unable to do. 


A REVIEW OF CONGRESS 


r “HE Congress which has just ad- 
journed presents many lessons to 
the students of American institu- 

tions. In some future academic discussion 

of our political system, such as we find in 
his ‘Constitutional Government in the 

United States,’ Mr. Wilson might use his 

latest experiences at Washington as illus- 

trations of his most telling points. The 

Sixty-fourth Congress has demonstrated 

once more the influence of public opinion as 

the final impelling force, and the power ex- 
ercised by the Presidency in bringing this 
force to play upon reluctant law-makers. 

The legislation that has been passed fairly 

reflects our stage of political development 

—it clearly pictures the vices and the 

virtues of our democracy. 

This Congress has passed many bad bills. 
It surrendered the reorganization of the 
Army to the National Guard lobby which 
early in the session took up its quarters in 
Washington. In its reorganization of our 
revenues it refused to give the Nation a real 
income tax—one, that is, which levied on 
all responsible citizens in proportion to their 
ability to pay—and, instead, increased the 
exactions on the minute minority already 
on the rolls. It passed a river and harbor 
bill of the usual outrageous kind. This 
session has not passed, but has prepared— 
all ready for the next meeting in December 
—a public building bill far worse than any- 
thing in our history. After fussing with 
two dangerous issues for several months— 
Government-owned shipping andPhilippine 
independence—it has adopted legislation 
which is practically harmless. With the 
failure of the Interior Department’s con- 
servation bill, that difficult problem still 
remains unsettled. 

But this session has also passed legisla- 
tion that deserves to rank with the best 
achievements of the Wilson Administration. 
The President showed a most attractive 
and compelling aspect when, one day, un- 
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announced and unexpected, he appeared, 
in summer flannels, in the room at the 
Capitol especially placed aside for his use, 
and began to invite certain gentlemen to 
have converse with him. He especially 
wished to discuss the subject of child labor. 
For months—even years—Congress had 
been mulling over this legislation; an en- 
tire library of Congressional documents had 
accumulated concerning it; Senators and 
Congressmen from the cotton mill states 
had filled pages of the Congressional 
Record denouncing it; jealous watch-dogs 
of the Constitution—even Mr. Wilson 
himself, as Senator Borah pointed out— 
had argued against it as an infringement of 
state rights. Yet the sudden appearance 
of this white-flanneled figure at the Capitol 
immediately placed the law on the statute 
books. The prestige of the Presidential 
office advertised the Child Labor Act as it 
had never been advertised before. And 
the achievement was a great one, not only 
for the Act itself but for the policy in- 
volved. For this measure marks a new 
extension of federal authority into the 
every-day concerns of the American people. 
The other measure for which this Con- 
gress deserves praise is the Rural Credits 
Act. Here, again, we have an extension of 
centralized power; for years to come the 
farmer will realize that there is a Federal 
Government because, among other things. 
it has provided the mechanism by which he 
can borrow money on business terms. The 
National Banking Act, passed in the 
Civil War, had its shortcomings, but it 
accomplished much in this work of national- 
ization. Its successor, the Federal Re- 
serve Act, is a powerful force working in 
the same cause. What the federal banks 
do for commercial transactions, the federal 
land banks, organized under the Rural 
Credits Act, will do for agriculture. This 
legislation, therefore, is as great an achieve- 
ment as the Federal Reserve Act. It will 
not satisfy those farmers who would like to 
borrow money at 2 per cent. on the say-so 
of the local postmaster, but it will satisfy 
the legitimate needs of those who have re- 
spectable security. With the Federal Re- 
serve Act it goes a long way toward settling 
a problem that, for half a century, has dis- 
tracted not only business but politics. 
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THE LEADERS IN THE NEXT 
CONGRESS 


HE Government of the United 

States is in large measure a gov- 

ernment by Congressional com- 
mittees, and the committees are domi- 
nated by their chairmen. 

As the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Fvening Post has pointed 
out, one of the important measures of the 
two parties in the coming election is the 
character of the chairmen they would 
provide for the important Congressional 
committees. As the chairmanships come 
by seniority of service, it is possible to 
know pretty accurately the men who 
would represent each party in these im- 
portant positions. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House have charge of the bills to raise 
revenue. 

The chairmen of these committees now 
are Senator F. M. Simmons and Repre- 
sentative Claude Kitchin, both of North 
Carolina. Neither is a great financier, 
but they use their efforts to raise the public 
revenue upon a fair basis—except in the 
matter of the income tax. The income 
tax as it stands now is purely class legisla- 
tion aimed at the rich. 

If the Republican Party were elected, 
Messrs. Simmons and Kitchin would be 
superseded by Senator Boies Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania, and Representative Joseph 
W. Fordney, of Michigan. 

Colonel Roosevelt has branded Senator 
Penrose as one of the worst bosses, and 
both he and Mr. Fordney believe in a 
high protective tariff of special privileges 
of the kind that Mark Hanna and Nelson 
Aldrich approved. If the Republican 
Party were elected there would be a 
Fordney-Penrose tariff which would be a 
reactionary measure that would give up 
all the progress made since Mark Hanna 
left American politics. 

The Appropriation Committee of the 
Senate now has for chairman Senator 
Thomas S. Martin, of Virginia, and the 
Appropriation Committee of the House 
is headed by the very clever Tammany 
Representative from Brooklyn, Mr. John 
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J. Fitzgerald. Mr. Martin has not left 
much impression on our expenditures. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is an able “‘watch-dog of the 
Treasury,” of the old-fashioned kind that 
watches at the spigot while it wastes at 
the bung. But it is to his credit that he 
at least watches somewhere, and he is on 
record in favor of making an attempt to 
eliminate the “pork” from our Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

If Messrs. Martin and Fitzgerald were 
superseded, their Republican successors 
would be Senator Francis E. Warren, of 
Wyoming, and Representative Frederick 
H. Gillett, of Massachusetts. Senator 
Warren is one of the most flagrant pork 
hunters in the Senate. The famous 
$50,000 post office for the 294 people of 
Sundance, Wyo. (since raised to $75,000 
by Representative Mondell), was his idea, 
and the political-military post Fort D. A. 
Russell, with its great and useless expendi- 
tures, is another. Mr. Gillett has no 
record like Senator Warren’s, but there is 
nothing to show that he would be any 
more successful than Mr. Fitzgerald. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the Senate is presided over now by 
Senator William J. Stone, of Missouri. 
He has not shown himself a man of much 
courage or ability, for he did not have 
the ability to meet the German threat 
of war and stick to American rights 
until forced to do so by the President. 
The same is true of Mr. Henry D. Flood, 
of Virginia, the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, and of 
Speaker Champ Clark. 

If a change were made Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge would succeed Senator Stone. 
Senator Lodge has much more informa- 
tion about foreign affairs than Senator 
Stone, and likewise more courage. In 
the House, Mr. Henry Allen Cooper, of 
Wisconsin, who would succeed Mr. Flood, 
voted for the McLemore resolution and 
against American rights, as did Minor- 
ity Leader Mann, who would succeed 
Speaker Clark. The change, then, would 
be from a weak to a pusillanimous leader- 
ship in the House. 

Nor would the Republican chairmen of 
the Naval and Military committees be an 
improvement upon the present chairmen. 
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Senator Chamberlain and Senator Tillman 
have demonstrated more ability to help the 
Army and Navy than could be expected 
from Senator du Pont, of Delaware, and 
Senator William Alden Smith, of Michi- 
gan. In the House, Mr. James Hay of 
Virginia has done all the harm to the 
Army he could. His elevation to the 
bench leaves Congressman S. Hubert Dent, 
Jr., of Alabama, as his Democratic suc- 
cessor. The senior Republican member 
of the committee is Mr. Julius Kahn, of 
California, who has a growing appreciation 
of the military problem and who would 
seem to be an improvement on his prede- 
cessor in this office. . 

Mr. Lemuel P. Padgett, of Tennessee, 
the present chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, is a somewhat 
belated convert to the idea of a proper 
Navy, but there is nothing to show that 
the substitution of Mr. Thomas S. Butler, 
of Pennsylvania, would give it a better 
friend. 

When Mr. Hughes raised the cry of 
sectionalism and pointed to the chairmen 
of the great committees he made a tactical 
mistake. It was, of course, pointed out 
that seniority and not a sectional spirit had 
happened to put Southern men at the 
head of these committees. But the next 
obvious step was to examine the men who 
would steer the committees under Republi- 
can rule—and this examination affords an 
excellent reason against voting for Mr. 
Hughes and his party. Mr. Hughes should 
have to convince the public that his elec- 
tion would produce great benefits to recon- 
cile us to Boies Penrose as the head of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and 
Francis E. Warren as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


MR. HUGHES ON THE STUMP 


HE public is disappointed in Mr. 
Hughes. We had not expected 
that he was leaving the Supreme 

bench to enter an ordinary political cam- 
paign. -On domestic matters the Presi- 
dent has a better constructive record than 
any President for many years.past. The 
real task before the Republican candidate 
was not to lead the forces of special 
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privilege back into power. The great task 
was to put a soul into the Nation, to make 
Americans feel that they owed service to 
their country, that the country stood 
solidly behind its rights at sea and ashore, 
and that it would not tolerate hyphenism— 
in short, to change the feeling, partly 
engendered and partly acquiesced in by the 
Administration, that so long as we were at 
peace little else mattered. 

Mr. Hughes has failed to take up this 
issue and in the meanwhile the President 
and Congress have met the popular desire 
forareal Navy. The new Navy bill is good 
as a whole—far better than most bills that 
come through the tedious legislatfve pro- 
cess 

Mr. Hughes’s first stumping tour, which 


took him through the Middle West and the 


Pacific Coast, has not improved the im- 
pression created by his speech of ac- 
ceptance. That speech disappointed many 
of his strongest admirers. Weare living in 
exceptional times, which demand a clear, 
bold voice, sounding powerfully the note of 
Americanism and presenting a constructive 
programme for meeting the new ills that 
distract us. Mr. Hughes, strong as his 
speech was in certain particulars, especially 
in its criticism of the President’s foreign 
policy, failed to meet this demand. His 
first stumping tour still leaves his position 
undefined. 

Yet Mr. Hughes’s political opponents 
rather exaggerate his tendency to deal in 
generalities. His political programme is 
not, as one might gather from these criti- 
cisms, entirely in the clouds. It is pos- 
sible to review the candidate’s speeches and 
deduce a positive programme along certain 
lines. Mr. Hughes, for example, believes 
in a constitutional amendment that will 
give the suffrage to women. Certainly 
there is nothing vague about that pro- 
nouncement—whatever one may think 
about the proposition itself. He believes 
in still further extending the merit system 
in the civil service. He would reform the 
diplomatic service with the idea of using 
our foreign posts for the purpose of im- 
proving American prestige rather than as 
prizes of spoils politics. He would abolish 
the pork barrel system of appropriations by 
establishing a federal budget prepared by 
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the Executive. He advocates a protective 
tariff, apparently of the antediluvian kind. 
In Mexico he would protect the lives and 
property of Americans, if necessary by 
force—that is, by going to war. Mr. 
Hughes also believes in international 
arbitration, in a merchant marine, in rural 
credits, in workmen’s compensation laws, 
and in other up-to-date progressive legisla- 
tion. The provoking aspect of his pro- 
gramme, however, is that, even when it be- 
comes “constructive,” it too frequently 
lacks details. His Mexican policy, indeed, 
seems fairly direct. So are other items. 
But others are merely pious statements of 
the most general kind. A federal budget, as 
a means of correcting wastes, is much to the 
point; but what sort of a budget does Mr. 
Hughes propose, what part shall Congress 
have in making it, by what means is he to 
obtain this sweeping reform? A President 
who could reform our diplomatic service 
would benefit the country indeed; a few 
phrases, however, will not reform it. Does 
Mr. Hughes propose to place it upon a per- 
manent basis, to train young men for it asa 
career—young men who can advance from 
modest secretaryships to the greatest am- 
bassadorships in Europe—to build em- 
bassies in the great capitals, to pay our 
representatives salaries that will enable 
them to support the dignity of the world’s 
largest and richest Republic? These 
questions he does not answer; if we analyze 
most of his policies, except that concerning 
protection, we find therein the same lack 
of desirable detail. 

And on certain questions he says nothing 
at all. The most disappointing symptom 
in our national life since the Civil War is 
the emergence of the hyphen. It is an 
inescapable fact that a considerable per- 
centage of our German-American popula- 
tion bears its first allegiance, not to the 
United States, but to the German Empire, 
which means that they cannot realize the 
fundamental principles of democracy and 
liberty. No nation has ever been called 
upon to suffer so seditious a press as that 
published in the United States in the Ger- 
man language. These aliens boast that 
they nominated Mr. Hughes and that their 
votes will elect him. A few sharp, definite 
words from Mr. Hughes would have laid 
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this ghost. But he has not spoken them. 
He speaks of “America first,”’ “undiluted 
Americanism” and the  like—phrases 
which, unless they are expanded into some- 
thing definite, contain no meaning. In the 
matter of preparedness Mr. Hughes like- 
wise fails to meet the issue. Despite our 
large Navy bill, there is still an immense 
amount of work to be done. Mr. Hughes 
offers us no programme. He criticises, 
rightly enough, the militia pay bill, but 
offers no substitute for building up an army. 
Does he believe in federal volunteers? 
Would he advocate universal conscription? 
Would he increase the standing army? 
Instead of discussing these topics we get 
tariff speeches of the vintage of Mark 
Hanna and general denunciations of the 
Democrats. His campaign has not fulfilled 
the expectations of the public. 


A DISAPPEARING PHENOMENON 


HERE is one ancient and honorable 
phenomenon to which we have 
been accustomed every four years 

but which this year has not put in its 
wonted appearance. The depression of 
the Presidential year is absent. There is 
no financial fear of either candidate as 
there used to be of Mr. Bryan. Whatever 
business, or finance, or industry thinks of 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes, all know 
that the era of the operations on the busi- 
ness body is over. It is true, of course, 
that Mr. Hughes and his party are likely 
to give certain businesses excessive stimu- 
lants in the shape of the tariff, to the great 
harm of their characters. The financial 
reaction from this is about the only un- 
certainty which the political campaign 
has for business. 

For the rest, business and industry go 
on without the usual disturbance caused 
by an approaching election. The omission 
of the old phenomenon this year is so great 
an advantage that we should take some 
steps to make the omission permanent. 
As a matter of fact it has always been 
greatly exaggerated. The Presidential 
election was always made the excuse for 
a degree of disturbance that it need not have 
caused. It is the politician’s task to prove 
that prosperity is the particular property 
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of his party, but this ancient myth is about 
exploded and there is no reason why we 
should put whatever fears or doubts we 
have in a bundle and name it “ Presiden- 
tial year” and let it interrupt our pro- 
ductive activities or normal cheerfulness. 


IMMIGRATION AND STRAIGHT 
AMERICA 


ISS FRANCESA. KELLOR, in her 
M vigorous little book, “Straight 

America,” brings a very forcible 
indictment against the native-born popu- 
lation of the country, who still control its 
destinies, for not taking steps to make the 
immigrants into Americans... She very 
properly complains of the Ghettoes, Little 
Italys, German, Polish, and various other 
kinds of “quarters,” and asks the native 
population what they are going to do. 

After all, if we do not believe in foreign 
quarters, we need not have them. We can 
make the learning of English compulsory; 
we can give incoming immigrants some 
training in citizenship and not leave them 
entirely to their own devices or to the 
leadership of their compatriots who have 
had little more experience here than the 
last arrivals. We need not have America 
interpreted to these people entirely by the 
padrone and the ward boss. To take 
effective measures to make the immigrant 
a citizen would, of course, involve a change 
in our mental attitude similar to the one 
that changed our conception of a naval 
programme from two major ships to ten 
this year. Such measures would be pater- 
nalistic and expensive. 

But we have accepted as a cardinal 
principle of democracy the obligation of 
government to furnish free instruction to 
the people so that they may become intel- 
ligent citizens—for on their being intelligent 
citizens lies the only hope of democracy. 
For this reason we have accepted, also, the 
principle of universal compulsory attend- 
ance at school for children. The same 


necessity exists for the teaching and guid- 
ance of immigrants, and we are finding 
that the neglect of immigrants, like the 
neglect of children, produces an unintelli- 
gent electorate and the manifold ills. 
The training of the immigrants would 


be expensive, also, but not so expensive as 
the present method of treating them, for 
both by the economic and political measure- 
ment the undigested foreign matter in our 
system lowers the whole tone of the body. 

Miss Kellor is not sympathetic toward 
those who would curtail the immigration of 
certain races on the ground that they are 
not assimilable. Yet until we _ perfect 
machinery to assimilate these people it 
were better to do without them. The 
commonest solution proposed is the ex- 
clusion of.all illiterates. Congress has 
several times. passed a literacy test and the 
President (seemingly without distinction 
of person or party) as regularly vetoes it. 
There the matter has usually rested for a 
while and then appeared again, to be 
passed and vetoed as before. 

But it is abundantly apparent now that 
this country needs to do everything that it 
can to make itself into a nation. If no 
President will accept the solution of the 
immigrant question proposed by Congress, 
some President should have leadership 
enough to propose a better solution and 
get it adopted. 

In the meanwhile the public can read 
with great interest and profit Miss Kellor’s 
little book and ponder over her facts and 
her suggestions of the way to make the 
United States into a nation that could 
meet a crisis and demonstrate that democ- 
racy is a practical and effective form of 
government in times of stress, as the 
French are now doing. 

Incidentally, the writing of a book like 
“Straight America”’ by a woman is a more 
effective argument for woman suffrage than 
the conventional pleas for political equality. 


THE ONE WAY TO END “PORK” 


HAT is the remedy for the 
Pork Barrel? A national bud- 
get, prepared by the Execu- 


tive, with power given to Congress to 
decrease items but not to increase them, 
would be a long step in the right direction 
—without this change, indeed, a reform 
could hardly succeed. But, back of all 
this, a change in the national outlook, a 
chastening of the public conscience, a 
patriotic attitude which regards the Fed- 
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eral Government as something to serve 
rather than to plunder, is the one direct 
road to a new order. The issue is funda- 
mentally simple; what we need is a popular 
realization of the difference between theft 
and honesty. 

Waynesboro, Va., has pointed the one 
indispensable way of abolishing the pork 
barrel. If the whole Nation had the spirit 
of this community, as revealed in the fol- 
lowing letter from the Waynesboro Com- 
mercial Club, this great abuse would cease: 


WAYNESBORO CoMMERCIAL CLuB, 
Waynesboro, Virginia, 
August 14, 1916. 
Editor of the WorLp’s Work: 
Sir: 

Influenced by the logic of your recent articles, 
we bring to your attention the proposed waste 
of federal money in connection with a new post 
office building for our town of Waynesboro, Va. 

In 1912 Congress authorized $60,000 for a 
post office building and site for Waynesboro, 
a town of 1,389 population (last census). 
Several of the business men of Waynesboro 
consider this sum to be two thirds clear waste 
for the following reasons, which we ask you 
kindly to consider: 

Population to-day is estimated at 1,800. 

Postal receipts are $10,000 per annum. 

Free Delivery of our mail is imminent. 

Present post office in building rented for $480 
per year. 

Present salaries of employees, plus interest 
on $60,000, will about equal the present yearly 
receipts of this post office. 

This waste has already started by the pay- 
ment of the United States Government to-day 
of $7,500 for the site—a $52,500 building is 
proposed. A fireproof building costing $12,500 
will fill all the postal requirements of Waynes- 
boro for twenty years to come. Indirectly 
this proposed waste of $40,000 will come out of 
our pockets for absolutely no useful purpose. 

This organization, although in theminority, is 
composed of average patriots, men who have 
worked for good roads, public school improve- 
ment, equalization of taxes, and other civic 
betterment, and we do feel a pride in possessing 
a new federal building, commodious and attrac- 
tive, but our patriotism prompts us in wanting 
the cost of our post office to be in keeping with 
our needs. 

Can and will you show us the way whereby 
this appropriation can be cut down to a sane 
figure and this proposed waste of $40,000 elim- 
inated and saved for truly useful ends? 


AN AMERICAN NAVY AT LAST 


O APPRECIATE properly just 
what the new Navy bill does for 
the United States, we should com- 

pare the American battle fleet, when these 
new ships are finished, with the fleets of the 
great European Powers at the beginning of 
the present war. Naval experts now esti- 
mate the fighting abilities of navies by 
capital ships—that is, by dreadnaughts 
and battle cruisers. Smaller battleships 
and cruisers may do effective work under 
certain circumstances; these older vessels, 
however, do not belong in the first line of 
battle. All other vessels such as scouts, 
destroyers, and submarines are intended 
chiefly as supporters of the great battle 
fleet. To measure our strength against 
other navies, therefore, we should take the 
capital ships as the unit of value. 

England entered the present war with 
29 capital ships. Germany began opera- 
tions. with 17, France had 4, and Japan 4. 
All these nations had many big vessels 
under construction—England 17 and Ger- 
many 11, all of which have probably !cng 
since been finished. The figures for capital 
ships given above, however, are those 
published by our own Navy Department 
on July 1, 1914. 

At present the United States has 17 


capital ships, all of which are battleships ‘ 


built and building. The sixteen author- 
ized by the new bill will give a battle fleet 
of 33 ships. If the Michigan and the 
South Carolina are included in the dread- 
naught fleet—and certain authorities do 
include them—our force of capital ships will 
be increased to 35. 

Measured by the standard of two years 
ago, this means a powerful Navy. The 
new building plan will give us, when 
finished, a much greater Navy than that 
with which England entered the Euro- 
pean war. 

It is stronger than Germany’s ante- 
bellum fleet by eighteen ships, and im- 
mensely greater than the fleet of France 
and Japan and the other naval Powers. 
This comparison, however, has certain 
limitations. We are placing our fleet, as it 
will be about 1922, with the fleets of our 
main rivals as they were in July, 1914. 
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Just what England, Germany, and Japan 
have been doing in the last two years we 
do not know. England certainly has been 
building at an enormous rate since the war 
began. Her building facilities are on a 
huge scale and, according to all reports, 
are constantly adding to the fleet. Despite 
large losses, the English navy is immensely 
stronger now than when the war began. 
Germany, also, has probably been building 
at a furious rate, and there are suspicions 
that Japan has been secretly adding to her 
dreadnaught fleet. On the other hand, 
should the great naval battle between 
Germany and England ever be fought toa 
finish, the losses might reduce both navies 
to a point where ours would be as large, 
or even larger, than either. In all likeli- 
hood, however, the United States will have 
to adopt an immensely greater naval 
programme than our present one if we are 
ever to equal or surpass England’s. Per- 
haps the new bill will give us a larger 
fleet by 1922 than Germany’s, and almost 
certainly it will place us far ahead of Japan 
and other naval Powers. 

But the really important thing is that 
the American people are showing signs 
of taking their Navy seriously. The 
Army bill shows that public opinion has 
not developed to the extent that demands 
an efficient military force. In time we 
shall probably learn the need of a general 
army; apparently we have not yet reached 
that stage of national advancement. 
Clearly, however, the American people, 
as a mass, do demand a Navy—hence the 
present appropriation, the largest ever 
made by any nation in time of peace. 
This new spirit is worth far more, as a 
national asset, than the new ships -and 
the new men. It is a spirit that will 
always watch jealously the Navy’s inter- 
ests, demand its adequate support, and 
not tolerate again a decadence such as had 
taken place in the last eight years. There 
is more in this new Navy bill than ships 
and ammunition. The bill gives us 
practically a general staff—a force of 
naval experts, directly under the civilian 
Secretary of the Navy, whose business it 
will be to keep the Navy constantly pre- 
pared for war. It also provides an in- 
crease from 51,000 to 68,700 in men, with 
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an increase, in case of emergency, to 
87,000. We shall have a naval reserve, a 
flying corps, a selection of officers by fitness 
instead of seniority. All these are reforms 
for which the friends of the Navy have 
been struggling for years. The fact that 
Congress has finally granted them, under 
pressure of a powerful public opinion, 
shows that we have seriously undertaken 
the business of organizing a Navy worthy 
of the Nation. 


I] 


To a large degree, therefore, the Navy 
has been freed from its besetting pest 
—the politician. Even in this excellent 
measure, however, the political spirit 
manifests its presence. It appropriates 
$11,000,000 for building an armor plant 
which is simply a waste of the public funds. 
It contains clauses which prohibit the 
introduction of what are commonly known 
as efficiency methods into the navy yards 
and so puts a premium on mediocrity. 
It guarantees all workmen on the Govern- 
ment pay roll a month’s vacation every 
year at full pay. Its greatest sin, however, 
and the one that clearly shows the trace 
of the demagogue, is an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 for installing plants, capable 
of building the largest ships, at the Puget 
Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Boston 
navy yards. This, of course, is merely an 
extension of the pork barrel. But, in this 
same connection, the new bill does contain 
one excellent provision. This is a com- 
mission, to be appointed by the President, 
to investigate all the navy yards, to report 
what ones can be abolished and what new 
ones should-be established. A commission 
that would honestly canvass the whole 
navy yard situation, with an eye single to 
naval efficiency and with the idea of found- 
ing real naval bases in place of the pork 
barrel system which now prevails, would 
render a great service to the Navy. 

The new Navy bill unquestionably 
contains a few blunders. But it marks so 
great an advance over any we have ever 
had that we can greet it cheerfully. We 
are to have a great Navy—so much is 
certain; the reformation of such abuses as 
still exist will be the work of the next few 
sessions of Congress. 
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PATRIOTISM AND LOCKJAW 


ETURNS from the celebration of 
R the Fourth of July, which are now 

complete, show that in one respect 
our latest Independence Day differs from 
its'predecessors. Since the American Med- 
ical Association began collecting statistics, 
fourteen years ago, this is the first time 
we have not had a single death from lock- 
jaw. In 1903, when these studies began, 
we offered up 417 human sacrifices on the 
altar of Independence Day. The preach- 
ing of the safe and sane Fourth, however, 
has evidently had its effect, for there has 
been a steady diminution year by year, 
until now, in 1916, American boys and 
girls have expressed their appreciation of 
their splendid inheritance without a solitary 
case of tetanus. 

In these fourteen years 1,119 deaths 
from this disease have been recorded as a 
result of Fourth of July accidents. The 
most patriotic state, judged by the lockjaw 
standard, has been Illinois, in which 157 
innocents have been slaughtered in this 
fashion. Pennsylvania, as the cradle of 
liberty, appropriately stands high in the 
list, 152 children having thus shown their 
devotion to their native land. Ohio, 
which also stands close to the top in the 
pension roll, can proudly exhibit 119 
cases of Fourth of July tetanus in fourteen 
years. New York, despite its large popu- 
lation, lags behind, only 93 children having 
died this horrible death in this same period. 
These statistics bring out the curious fact 
that lockjaw, an extremely rare disease, 
has found its largest cause in Fourth of 
July celebrations. Thus, in 1909, there 
were 150 cases of patriotic tetanus in the 
United States and only 128 from other 
causes. In 1910, 72 Independence Day 
velebrants died of this disease and only 47 
wna had contracted it in other ways. 
The disappearance of these casualties 
as a result of fireworks places the respon- 
sibility now on the other side. Any one 
who now succumbs has a more respectable 
reason for his death than cannon, fire- 
crackers, and blank cartridges. 

But this disappearance of lockjaw does 
not mean that we are becoming entirely 
safe in our celebrations. There are still 
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many deaths caused by the Fourth— 
though not by tetanus. This year 30 
people died from gun shots, burning alive, 
powder, torpedoes, toy cannon, and other 
methods used exclusively on this great 
occasion. Ten children lost the sight of 
one eye, nine lost legs, arms, and hands, 
twenty-four came out of the day with 
fewer fingers than when they entered it, 
and 717 had other injuries. Encouraging 
as these statistics may be in showing in a 
conclusive fashion that we are making 
progress in the direction of a sane Fourth, 
however, we have not, up to the present 
time, had complete success. 


TWO USEFUL PAMPHLETS 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 
lately published two pamphlets 
that have first importance for 

American business men. They are en- 
titled “Fundamentals of a Cost System 
for Manufacturers” and “A System of 
Accounts for Retail Merchants,” and they 
are based upon the practice of hundreds 
of the most successful manufacturers and 
merchants of the country. 

A business man’s accounts are the heart 
of his work; if they are inaccurate, he is 
almost sure to be ruined. But it is less 
generally realized that a large proportion 
of accounting systems in general use are 
based on errors of principle that are even 
more dangerous. 

A company that deals in office appliances 
propounded a simple question to merchants 
a few years ago. It ran something like 
this: If you pay 75 cents for an article, 
what should be your retail asking price 
if you intend to make to per cent. profit? 
Thousands of replies were received and 
95 per cent. of them were wrong—wrong 
because they neglected to add overhead 
expense to the net price and get 10 per 
cent. profit on the sum. Thousands of 
small retail merchants go bankrupt every 
year because of exactly that absurd error 
in principle; and other thousands go on the 
rocks through errors more subtle but no 
less deadly. Similarly, the task of ascer- 
taining the costs of making goods for sale 
is often done on a wrong basis that ulti- 
mately ruins an otherwise sound enterprise. 
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These two pamphlets are sound from an 
accounting point of view; they are simple 
and practical; they are free for the asking 
on application to the Commission. The 
possession of them will save many a man 
his business. 


POPULARIZING A PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


HE other day a gentleman engaged 

in the publishing business received 

a letter from the small city of 
Hobart, in Oklahoma, concerning the activ- 
ities of the public library there. There are 
many small towns—and larger ones, too— 
whose libraries are little used, to whom the 
experience of Hobart might be of great 
value. That experience, as told in the 
letter of Mr. R. C. Blackmer, is as follows: 


We have a town of four thousand population, 
a Carnegie library costing $10,000 and in 
operation five years, with more than four 
thousand volumes of our own, 2,400 registered 
borrowers’ cards, of which approximately 2,300 
are in active use. We lent out last year 
more than 23,000 volumes, and it is estimated 
that an equal amount of reading was done at 
the library of books, daily papers, and maga- 
zines, but chiefly reference work by pupils of 
the high school and grades. 

The first year our library was open daily but 
did no business for want of proper books and 
proper methods for getting them out. The 
city council that year levied the agreed tax of 
$1,000 for library purposes, but the next year 
passed up the library, as there was nothing to 
indicate real benefit to the community and 
times were hard. The next year times were 
even harder, and yet the council gladly gave us 
$1,200 for library purposes. The following 
year (last year) the council made an economical 
estimate of the other needs of the city and gave 
us what was left, $1,500. This year the council, 
by unanimous vote, gave us all we asked— 
$1,900—and divided what was left among the 
other departments. > 

The method by which this strong public 


sentiment has been brought about is the simple . 


and fundamental rule of all merchandising: 
first, fill your shelves with goods the people 
want and for which they will return; second, 
bring in customers and get your goods out. 

The first thing was to determine what class 
of trade to cater to. Clearly the most promis- 
ing classes in our town and in any ordinary 
community are children and young people. 
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Accordingly, we sought out the books most 
attractive to this class of customers. 

Our next problem was to get the children 

and young people to read the books. To this 
end our‘ librarian and members of the board 
visited each room of our public schools, dis- 
played books with attractive bindings, told of 
the enjoyment and benefit to be had from read- 
ing the books, and invited all to come and 
borrow. We gave each pupil a blank applica- 
tion for a borrower’s card and told them to get 
the signatures of guarantors to the application, 
which is the rule enforced to-day. 
Many of such applicants never returned. Some 
neglected to get the signers and others were 
reluctant to ask for signers. Many considered 
it too much red tape and made no effort. The 
parents of some children would not permit them 
to ask for guarantors. 

We removed this obstacle at one stroke by 
doing away with the requirement of guarantors. 
We authorized and now require the librarian to 
issue on the spot borrowers’ cards to all. 

Having removed this obstacle bodily, we 
went to the schools and handed out borrowers’ 
cards ready for use (except numbering and 
registering) to every pupil. Of course, we 
were swamped with demands for books. Every 
child and youth in town demanded books. 
Every teacher and most parents seconded the 
demand. There was nothing left but to order 
books by the hundreds. Funds for books were 
provided and funds for books will be provided 
in every town and city where such a demand is 
aroused. Our board and librarian believe we 
could accomplish the same result in any town. 

Later we sent borrowers’ cards ready for use 
to a long list of taxpayers, business men, la- 
borers, etc., etc., without waiting for them to 
call at the library. Such cards were not num- 
bered and registered until presented for the 
purpose of borrowing. 

We find that people do not steal books and 
that close checking and attention to the return 
of books brings practically all of them back. 

We find that in our town, and we confidently 
believe the same will be found true in all small 
towns, if not in larger cities, that the guarantor 
is unnecessary, provided the librarian and 
board check all delinquents closely and it is no 
hardship to do so. 

As a result of our experience, we recommend 
that all communities having public libraries 
commence their service first with the children 
of the public schools, providing as few or as 
many books of merit for children as funds will 
warrant, then cut out all red tape and hand each 
child in the community a borrower’s card with 
a personal invitation to come and get books. 
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AM not convinced by what you have 
said that all these stocks are danger- 
ous. On the contrary, I cannot see 
why some of them at least should 
not be able to pay the big dividends 

they promise. Certainly, the opportuni- 
ties for rivaling such successes as that of 
the Ford Company, for example, cannot 
all have gone by. And if it were not for 
participating in such enterprises in their 
early days, how would all the millionaires 
get their money?” 

Thus a man living in one of the great 
manufacturing centres of the East replied 
not long ago to the editor of this depart- 
ment, after he had tried to point out to 
him a few of the cautions that ought to be 
observed in dealing with a certain brand of 
new industrial stocks which he was being 
importuned to buy. ; 

This man’s case illustrates a dangerous 
tendency that has been steadily gaining 
momentum in the financial world during 
the last few months. In writing originally 
to the WorLp’s Work, he had explained 
how the prosperity of the last two years 
had enabled him for the first time to take 
out of his business a surplus for investment. 
Accordingly, he had begun to look about 
for opportunities, and had found adver- 
tised in one of his daily newspapers several 
that appealed strongly to him. 

He had written to the people who signed 
the .advertisements, asking for further 
particulars, and received in response a 
mass of circulars and numerous letters 
whose contents he had studied carefully. 
To him they all appeared convincing, 
except that, as he afterward declared, his 
sense of proportion in business affairs 
was true enough to incline him to discount 
in some degree the prospects for dividends 
running into the hundreds per cent., which 
one or two of the concerns held out. He 
thought it would be advisable to make his 
first venture in something for which the 
claims were more modest and conservative. 

Out of the lot, therefore, he had selected 
an issue of preferred stock with which a 


bonus of common was being offered, 
“absolutely free,” as the advertisement 
emphasized. The preferred was a “cumu- 
lative”’ stock, limited to 7 per cent., but 
the common was, of course, unlimited as 
to its dividend possibilities. The pro- 
moters, in fact, calculated that the profits 
of the company’s first year of operation 
would be sufficient to enable them to pay 
easily as much as 20 or 25 per cent. on 
the common, and still leave ample sur- 
plus for working capital for developing 
the business. 

The man was on the point of sending ina 
substantial subscription for the stock, when 
he bethought himself of the company’s 
suggestion that it “courted the fullest 
investigation.”” Not that his confidence 
had not already been won, but it occurred 
to him that it might be interesting to know 
how other people looked upon the enter- 
prise. Hence his letter to this magazine. 

He accompanied his inquiry with the 
various advertisements, circulars, and let- 
ters he had collected. These, taken to- 
gether, made a most extraordinary exhibit. 
To one familiar with the prevailing high 
cost of everything with which the printer 
has to work, the first impression of it all 
was: What extravagance! But it had its 
serious aspects when examined carefully 
from the point of view of the investor. 

Nearly all the stocks described were 
those of companies formed for the manu- 
facture of automobiles or some kind of 
automobile accessories. This fact at once 
suggested that here was one of those 
phenomena of the security markets which 
will almost invariably put the chastened 
and wise investor on his guard. Time and 
again it has been observed that a period 
of sustained public interest in a given group 
of established stocks, especially of indus- 
trial stocks, gives rise to a flood of offerings 
of new issues bearing strong family likeness 
to the old. It is the professional promo- 
ter’s alertness to gratify the passing whim 
of the investing public. This explained 
why automobile company stocks, or kin- 
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dred issues, were in the majority among the 
new offerings of this particular time. A 
lingering favoritism was still being en- 
joyed by the listed motor stocks—long 
after the speculative boom had subsided 
in the so-called “war brides.” 

But experience has demonstrated that, 
even under the most favorable auspices, 
only a small proportion of such newly- 
launched ventures ever arrive at anything 
like commercial success. It is, indeed, 
oftentimes possible to discover in them 
characteristics which justify the suspicion 
that the promoters themselves have no 
intention of exerting honest effort to put 
them upon such a footing. 


HONESTY BEGETS CREDIT 


The pure stock-jobbing variety of indus- 
trial concern is most apt to be found among 
companies which make their appeals for 
capital direct to the public. It is not 
always easy here to distinguish between the 
enterprises of honest and those of dishonest 
conception, but the experienced investor 
considers first that it is a rare occurrence 
nowadays that any project of merit, con- 
ceived by men who are able to establish 
substantial reputations, fails to get the 
backing, or at least the assistance, of 
established banking interests. He real- 
izes that his powers of reasoning and dis- 
crimination are useless to him where he has 
no statistics of past profits to guide him, 
and where he has nothing but the merest 
estimates of unknown promoters on which 
to base his calculations of present values 
and future dividends. And he shuns 
especially the securities of companies 
heralded as being destined to repeat the 
records of the signal successes in their 
fields, for he knows that, as a rule, these 
claims are only traps for the unwary. 

There is special need for urging at this 
time the exercise of extremely nice percep- 
tion in the buying of the new creations of 
corporation stocks. From practically every 
quarter one hears of innumerable cases of 
business, professional, and laboring men 
whom the good fortune of the Nation has 


endowed as it did the business man of this 
story. A very considerable part of this 
extra accumulation of individual capital 
is undoubtedly being set aside to contribute 
as far as it may to the permanent welfare 
of its possessors. Here is a new class of 
potential investors, larger and more re- 
sourceful in the aggregate, perhaps, than 
was ever before created in this country 
in an equal period of time. It is a class 
which, being naturally deficient in knowl- 
edge of the formulas for determining 
genuine investment values, affords abund- 
ant and easy prey for the unscrupulous, 
“get-rich-quick” promoter. That is why 
the activities of that parasite of the invest- 
ment world have increased so noticeably 
these last few months. 


INITIAL RISKS 


On the other hand, even in the field of 
legitimate business, it is a mistake for the 
inexperienced man of small capital to get 
the idea that there are millions in the pro- 
cess of backing ventures in the early days 
of their existence. Such instances are not, 
of course, unknown. But the records 
show that to every venture that makes a 
competence, to say nothing of a fortune, 
for its backers, there are many thousands 
which end in downright failure. 

Especially in large scale industrial pro- 
motion, the initial risks are invariably so 
large that they are properly undertaken 
only by men who do not feel very keenly 
the amount of money they have to con- 
tribute to get production under way, who 
are prepared to meet the financial emer- 
gencies that inevitably arise, and who are 
able to face the possibility of failure and 
loss without much apprehension. 

Where, then, ought this new class of 
investors to seek its opportunities? If in 
the field of stocks at all, among the sea- 
soned dividend-paying issues, preferably 
those which are exciting no speculative 
delirium, but which offer solid yields of 
income for the simple reason that they 
happen to be passing through a period of 
market neglect. 











WHY METCHNIKOFF DIED 


THE MAN WHO BELIEVED HE HAD SOLVED THE MYSTERY OF LONG LIFE AND THEN DIED 
RELATIVELY YOUNG—WHAT HE.HAD PROVED ABOUT THE CAUSES OF SENILITY, AND THE 
HOPE FOR FURTHER DISCOVERIES—-NEW LIGHT ON A ROMANTIC CAREER 


ARNO DOSCH-FLEUROT 


HEN Professor Metch- 

nikoff, the world’s 

leading _ pathologist, 

died at Paris on the 

fifteenth of last July, 

he left behind him in the Pasteur Institute 

six white mice. They were more than 

three years old, and had long passed the 

span of life for ordinary mice, but as they 

had spent their entire existence on a diet 

prescribed by Metchnikoff they were still 
young and frisky. 

One day shortly before he died Metch- 
nikoff stopped before their cage and re- 
marked to one of his pupils: 

“T am afraid my mice are going to sur- 
vive me, and | shall not be able to complete 
my experiment. Fortunately for them 
they have no organic heart trouble in 
their family.” 

These mice were to serve some purpose in 
Metchnikoff’s investigations of old age. 
He probably needed them for a complete 
analysis of the breaking down of human 
tissue in the constant battle going on 
within the human body. Their survival 
under Metchnikoff’s care was proof that 
old age could be averted, or at least 
pushed farther into the future, by following 
the Metchnikoff system of eating nothing 
that has not been cooked and by fighting 
the enemies of long life with scientifically 
soured milk. 

Metchnikoff, who was an exact scientist 
and issued his public statements only after 
long series of experiments, had not left 
Paris for months without giving minute 
instructions to be followed in the event 
of the death of one of the mice during his 
absence, but, by an irony of his own con- 
struction, they all lived longer than he did. 

Metchnikoff, it must be said at once, 
did not, despite his seventy-one years, 


die of old age. By following his own teach- 
ings he had kept young, and he would 
probably ‘not have died for a good many 
years if it had not been for heart trouble 
hereditary in the family. He had known 
for a long time it was going to kill him. 
In fact, he lived longer than any of his 
immediate relatives, all of whom had suc- 
cumbed to the same complaint. Within 
the last year or two he had said a number 
of times that he could not expect to last 
much longer. At the time of the Metch- 
nikoff jubilee held at the Pasteur Institute 
last year on his seventieth birthday, he 
even predicted his own early death. 
He drew a chart, which can be found in 
the published annals of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, showing the ages at which his grand- 
parents, parents, his brothers, and _ his 
sister had died. The chart shows their 
lives ended at 45, 51, 54, 64, 65, 67, and 68. 

“They were all gone before they attained 
my age,” he said, “so I am tempted to 
attribute my old age to my manner of 
living. For years I have followed a sys- 
tem based on the conviction of the harm 
caused by our digestive apparatus. There 
is a commonly accepted idea that the or- 
ganisms that flourish in our digestive tube 
are capable of doing us no injury; I hold 
the contrary opinion. I believe that 
we harbor a large number of harmful 
microbes which shorten our existence by 
bringing on premature old age. So | 
have conducted an experiment on my- 
self for the last eighteen years, in the hope 
of fighting off this unhappy result. | 
have abstained from all raw food (includ- 
ing salads, uncooked fruit, etc.) and | 
regularly drink soured milk containing 
micro-organisms capable of fighting the 
harmful organisms we all have in us. 

“TI have done this for only eighteen 
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years. It should be followed from child- 
hood. Then old age will come normally 
and not far too soon as now. Nowadays 
we consider ourselves favored if we arrive 
at my age of seventy still capable of doing 
our daily work. In the future the limit of 
human activity will be much later in life. 
But to attain this happy result there will 
have to be a long, scientific preparation.” 


HIS HOLD ON HIS PUPILS 


Metchnikoff’s manner of life, even if 
followed for only eighteen years, had 
certainly left him remarkably young for his 
years. He was vivacious and alive to 
everything to the end. For years he has 
been the “life’’ of the Pasteur Institute, 
and one needs merely visit it now to appre- 
ciate the difference his death has made. 
His lectures were popular even in war 
times and no medical student was ever 
known to “cut” a Metchnikoff hour. 
Every afternoon between three and four 
he received strangers and at that time his 
ante-room was always filled with the 
most cosmopolitan collection of people 
to be found even in Paris. They came to 
him often with fantastic requests for 
information, but he was neYer known to 
let one leave unsatisfied. Of course his 
famous statement that old age could be 
prevented brought down upon him old 
people by the dozens, but he was so keenly 
alive to the tragedy of old age that he lis- 
tened patiently to them all. He was also 
quick at picking out among these strangers 
those who could help at carrying out the 
pathological gtudies in which he was inter- 
ested. After ten minutes with Metchni- 
koff, visiting biologists have sometimes 
left with a lifetime of work mapped out 
forthem. Fora long time, in fact, Metch- 
nikoff was not merely the assistant director 
of the Pasteur Institute, but the head of a 
great pathological school, the. work of 
which was being carried on by hundreds 
of men in many different countries. The 
students became so thick in his wing of the 
laboratories that they had to sit two at a 
desk. He circulated constantly among 
them, and, as he was always in his labora- 
tory, to work under Metchnikoff meant 
the invaluable asset of having his eye con- 
stantly upon you. 


When I began looking into the personal 
side of Metchnikoff’s life | soon discov- 
ered he was no less interesting as a human 
being than as a scientist. He was not 
always the technician, and never the 
pedant. In fact, he tried so consistently 
to keep science on a simple, practical basis 
that he was in danger of being regarded 
by those who did not know his work as a 
seeker after notoriety. His scientific es- 
says are always written so any one can 
understand them, and he avoided purely 
scientific terms even when lecturing to 
biological students. But his popular es- 
says, such as the collection translated into 
English under the title “The Nature of 
Man,” are in the original French called 
merely “introductions” to the various 
studies he outlines. The real work was 
in the laboratory. His books, clearly 
and delightfully written as they are, give a 
mere surface idea of his researches. 

Metchnikoff speaks in one of his essays 
of the keen desire to live that grows more 
tense with years. He had it himself and 
with it went a limitless appetite for work. 
His laboratory was more than home to 
him. Even during the war he was there 
from eight in the morning until six at 
night. He missed just one day in the last 
two years and that was during a sleet 
storm last winter. He usually ate lunch- 


‘eon in the laboratory and, not infre- 


quently, cooked it himself. 
HIS OWN DIET 


One day some distinguished visitors 
who had arrived in Paris and were being 
escorted about by a committee were taken 
to call upon Metchnikoff toward the hour 
of noon. The laboratory was all but 
empty, as most of the workers had de- 
parted for that sacred meal, the French 
déjeuner. But Metchnikoff was there 
himself intent on a vessel he was holding 
over a gas burner. 

“It must be a very interesting experi- 
ment that keeps you engaged even at this 
hour,” remarked one of the committee. 

“Look for yourself,” said Metchnikoff, 
and, continuing to stir with a glass tube, 
held up the dish so that a delicious frag- 
rance rose to the noses of the visitors. 

“That’s what I’m working at,’ he 
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laughed, “ bananas in slices, fried in butter. 
It is excellent.”’ 

Metchnikoff was, as a matter of fact, 
not in the least restricted in his diet. 
Because he laid so much stress on the good 
effects of soured milk, one is likely to make 
the mistake of presuming he practically 
lived on it. He drank it regularly, 
but he did not have a freakish appetite. 
He ate all the ordinary things served at an 
ordinary French table, and was inclined 
to be rather fond of the table. He also 
drank wine occasionally, though he was 
one of the first to point out the bad effect 
of alcohol on the arteries. He attributed 
one fifth of the cases of “premature old age” 
to the use of alcohol, one fifth to disease, 
and the other three fifths to the deleteri- 
ous organisms of the intestine fostered by 
the use of uncooked food. But he was 
human in his lapses from his own rules. 
One day at the house of a friend he was 
discoursing on his favorite topic, “ We die 
too soon,” when some one asked if his 
cook was always careful to follow his 
precepts. 

Metchnikoff’s eyes twinkled behind his 
spectacles. “I at least believe she does,” 
he said. 

His friends were still laughing at his 
little sally when their hostess offered 
him a glass of champagne which was 
being passed. 

“Here goes,” he said, tossing it off. 
“There is no use my trying to make an 
impression on you skeptics. I might as 
well enjoy myself.” 






HIS READING MATTER 


There was nothing of the dry-as-dust 
professor about Metchnikoff. He took 
an interest in everything that was going 
on and there was probably not a man 
living who read more widely. He read 
practically every periodical published in 
Europe, those of general interest as well as 
the scientific journals, and, wherever he 
went, he had a great roll of periodicals 
under his arm. The last day he visited 
the laboratory, the thirteenth of July, he 
practically cleaned out a news-stand he 
passed in the Rue Vaugirard on the way to 
the Pasteur Institute from the Mont- 
parnasse railroad station. | have it from 
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the woman who kept the stand. In fact, 
his death is an irreparable loss to her. 

Knowing that he always walked to the 
laboratory along the Rue Vaugirard, | sus- 
pected he had a favorite news-stand, so | 
inquired of the news-stands that lay in his 
course and found he was on terms of 
friendliness with the women who ran all 
of them, and distributed his sous with 
a fairly even hand. But the last one 
invariably did the biggest business with 
him. He was evidently seized regularly 
by a panic of fear that he was going to 
run out of reading matter. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Metch- 
nikoff and Madame Metchnikoff lived in a 
pavilion in the grounds of the Pasteur 
Institute, though he died at a villa in 
Sévres, and the humanizing effect of his 
long residence is even noticeable in the 
concierge. Usually one must explain his 
business in detail to the concierge of an 
establishment such as the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, but when | inquired for Metchni- 


koff’s laboratory, the concierge called out, . 


without turning around, “Second building, 
second floor to the left.” 


HIS DRAMATIC DEATH 


There I learned many details of Metch- 
nikoff’s life told me by his pupils with the 
careful regard for exact details one might 
expect to find in students of pathology. 
They were also aware of the question that 
had arisen in the mind of the world over the 
cause of his death at seventy-one. They 
were afraid it might reflect upon his life’s 
work and appear to negative its value. 
So they were at great pains to explain how 
young and vivacious he was even on the 
occasion of his last visit to the laboratory, 
the thirteenth of July. He came as usual 
in the morning, working all day, but he did 
not attempt to hide his uneasiness at the 
weakness of his heart. He _ surprised 
them, however, by saying, as he put on his 
things to go home, “To-morrow is the 
fourteenth, isn’t itP So we won’t work. 
I am afraid, then, this will be my last day 
here. I cannot last two days. I shall 
die to-morrow.” 

He died, in fact, on the fifteenth, and his 
pathetic farewell made a deep impression 
even on the pathology students. They 
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said, sentimentally, he would probably 
have preferred to die on the anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastile, he loved his 
adopted country so ardently. He did, 
it is true, have a deep affection for France, 
on account of its quickness of perception 
and freedom from scientific ruts, but the 
last book he was reading on his last visit 
to the laboratory, I noticed, was a German 
critique of recent French advancements in 
science, and he did not scorn to read it in 
the original German. 

“He left us a very painful task,” said 
one of his pupils. “He made us promise 
we would dissect his body after death and 
report the ravages of old age. It was a 
terrible task for us, used as we are to con- 
stant dissecting. But we did it and found 
that he had actually died of heart disease 
uncomplicated by disease of any of his 
other organs. They were all in good con- 
dition—in much better condition than one 
would expect to find in a man of his years. 
The youthfulness of his organs was un- 
doubtedly due to his system of living, and, 
even in his death, he added proof to his 
contention that old age could be warded off 
by assisting the fight of the ‘nobler’ tissues 
against the ‘microbe of old age.’”’ 


“ELIAS MEEZNIKOW” 


Professor Metchnikoff’s name was really 
Meeznikow, and his first name signed by 
him, Elie, was Elias. He was born May 
15, 1845, at Ivanavka, in the Russian prov- 
ince of Kharkof, and he took the name 
Metchnikoff, meaning “sword-bearer,”’ be- 
cause the first ancestor of whom he had 
record was a Moldavian who followed 
Prince Cantemir into Russia in that capa- 
city at the beginning of the eighteentlr 
century. All his antecedents on his fath- 
er’s side were military, and his fatheg was 
an officer in the Imperial Guard, rettring 
as a major-general. His mother, whose 
family name was Nevakowitch, was of 
Jewish origin. He did not, however, show 
the Semitic influence in his appearance. 

Metchnikoff was a passionate researcher 
from childhood. After entering the Khar- 
koff high school at eleven and graduating 
from the Kharkoff University at nineteen, 
he began at once studying marine organ- 
Isms, a pursuit he followed all hi® life, 
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leading to his most important discovery, 
the service of “phagocytes,” the white 
corpuscles in the blood. These friendly 
organisms, developed in the body, accord- 
ing to Metchnikoff’s demonstration, to 
fight off harmful microbes, were more 
easily studied in marine organisms. He 
did not, however, arrive at the discovery 
of “phagocytes,” which has affected the 
whole of pathological study, for nearly 
twenty years. During the earlier part of 
his life he studied zodlogy under Leuckart 
and Von Siebold in Germany and, returning 
to Russia in 1867, was given the doctor’s 
degree at both Petrograd and Odessa for 
his studies in zodlogy. Later he was 
appointed to the chair of zodlogy at Odessa. 
He married twice in the meanwhile, his 
first wife, Ludmilla Federevitch, dying of 
consumption in the Madeira Islands. As 
Metchnikoff was with her there many 
months he had the best opportunity of his 
life to study the many varieties of sea life 
to be found in that part of the Atlantic. 
It was long after her death, however, and 
after his marriage in 1875 to Olga Belocoy- 
itoff, then seventeen, that he began to be 
known as an embryologist. He and Kew- 
alewsky of Petrograd spent the next ten 
years of their lives developing the cellular 
embryology of invertebrates, one of the 
foundations of modern zodlogy. 


HOW HE DISCOVERED PHAGOCYTES 


This study of the invertebrates led to the 
discovery of phagocytes. He was working 
toward this end when, in 1882, he left 
Odessa after twelve years on account of 
the disturbances foilowing the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. He settled at Mes- 
sina, and there found the peace to do the 
necessary laboratory work before publish- 
ing a paper on “Intercellular Digestion,” 
based almost entirely on the study of sea 
organisms. This was the first complete 
study ever made of the subject; though 
Haeckel had expressed his belief in it 
years before, Metchnikoff proved it chiefly 
by his experiments with transparent ma- 
rine larve which, being transparent, made 
it possible to see the cells at work. 

Metchnikoff’s interest in science was so 
wide that he immediately saw the relation 
of his discovery to Pasteur’s discovery of 
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the production of disease by specific dis- 
ease, causing, bacteria, and to Darwin’s 
conception of natural selection. He fol- 
lowed his discovery at once with a memoir 
on the struggle of the organism against 
microbes, in which he showed how phago- 
cytes have been developed and established 
by natural selection to fight off disease 
germs and to clean the human. system. 
He proved his contention by introducing 
yeastlike monospora into transparent 
water fleas. The phagocytes, or white 
blood corpuscles, could be seen fighting and 
- destroying the yeast parasites until the 
yeast had gained the upper hand. 

Metchnikoff always understood how to 
present his ideas convincingly and, after 
returning to Odessa for a short time, he 
went to Paris in 1888, where Pasteur wel- 
comed him, gave him a laboratory and 
assistants, and left him alone to work. 
It was the natural environment for him, 
as he had discovered the phagocytes which 
fight the microbes discovered by Pasteur, 
and he remained in Paris throughout the 
remainder of his life. 


STUDIES IN IMMUNITY 


Not unnaturally, the first turn Metch- 
nikoff’s work now took was in connection 
with inflammation caused by disease germs. 
There was a tremendous schism among 
medical men in those days and Metch- 
nikoff became a leader of the fight insti- 
tuted by Pasteur. He produced there his 
first big, revolutionary volume, “The Com- 
parative Pathology of Inflammation,” in 
which he showed how the blood flow is 
arrested at the point of inflammation and 
the phagocytes marshal themselves like a 
mobilized army to meet the enemy. At 
the point of inflammation they do away 
with the tissue destroyed by the injury or 
disease and clean up the spot for the return 
of natural growth. 

This line of study led to the whole study 
of the fight between the body and attack- 
ing microbes. Metchnikoff became par- 
ticularly interested in immunity and his 
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most important, if net best advertised, 
work from that time on was in the direc- 
tion of immunity. His “Immunity. in 
Infective Diseases,” printed ten years ago, 
is still a standard. This is based on the 
same contention that the phagocytes do 
the fighting for us. 


WHY WE “GROW OLD” 


It was only as a by-product of this study 
that Metchnikoff began investigating the 
causes of the hardening of the arteries 
and all the other manifestations proclaim- 
ing old age. He found that the hardening 
of arteries and similar phenomena in the 
organs of the body is due to the breaking 
down of the “noble” tissue to which we 
are born before the onslaughts of toxins 
and poisonous growths of many kinds. He 
established old age as an illness caused, 
not by one bacillus, but by a multitude of 
bacilli. In his studies he pointed out that 
we took poisons into us directly from the 
earth by eating uncooked food of any kind. 
These microbes find their most fruitful 
ground for developing in the lower intes- 
tine, he contended, and there they fight 
our “nobler”’ tissue all our days until they 
finally get the upper hand as our vital 
forces weaken. The number and force 
of these micro-organisms, he showed, could 
be greatly decreased by never eating any- 
thing uncooked, thereby cutting down the 
supply. The rest he found could be killed 
off with the assistance of the beneficent 
microbes to be found in soured milk. 

Metchnikoff felt he had an important 
message for mankind in this discovery, and 
he had so much to say about it that his 
name became a household word. In many 
different ways he said: 

“Tf you wish to live long, never eat any- 
thing uncooked, and drink soured milk.” 

He harped on the theme so much, his 
name came dangerously near being a 
joke. But his “long life’? preachments 
were the least of his work. In the ad- 
vancement of medical science he ranks 
beside Lister and Pasteur. 
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THE LIFE OF 


James 


|. Hill. 


Written with his approval and from exclusive access to his personal 
papers by his friend, 


JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


“Make it plain and simple and true. 


I hate these biographies 


that smear molasses all over a man.” 
This was the instruction, and the only one, given by James 


J. Hill to the writer of these pages. 


They are an endeavor to 


realize that ideal and to fulfil that trust. 
I. BOYHOOD IN CANADA AND BEGINNINGS IN ST. PAUL 


HIS CELTIC ANCESTRY AND HIS SCHOOLING UNDER THE REMARKABLE QUAKER 
TEACHER, WILLIAM WETHERALD—FROM DREAMS OF A MEDICAL CAREER 
TO VISIONS OF STEAMBOATING IN INDIA——TRAVELS IN 
NEW YORK—ON THE LEVEE AT ST. PAUL—— 
FIRST YEARS IN BUSINESS 


HE forerunners of James J. Hill 
were of that sturdy stock, close 
to the soil and bound by life’s 
homely duties, on which from 
time to time genius flowers. 

There was among them no prophecy or 
hint of coming greatness. But in their 
veins was the blood of the Celt, which 
flows naturally toward greatness because, 
for it, all things are forever possible. The 
imagination, the fervor, above all the in- 
sight into the future through perceptions 
raised to an almost uncanny power that 
gave form to his life, plan and coherence 
to his work, are a part of the dower of race. 
Apparently they were this boy’s sole in- 
heritance of distinction. 

Forty miles west of Toronto lies the 
little village of Rockwood, containing to- 
day a population of perhaps a thousand 
people. It is in the township of Eramosa, 
to which came, from Ireland, in the early 
part of the last century, the Hills and the 
Dunbars. Mr. Hill’s grandfather was 
James Hill, of Mars Hill, Blackwater 
River, Armagh, Ireland. His grandmother 


was Mary Riggs of Newry, also in Armagh. 
They migrated to Canada in 1829. All 
told, there were four boys and four girls 
in the family of Mr. James Hill; of whom 
James Hill, the father of James J. and the 
second oldest boy, was born August 1, 1811. 
The father was one of the earliest occu- 
pants of what were known as the Canada 
Company’s lands. He had settled with his 
family on a section of land near Guelph, 
Ontario, in what was subsequently the 
county of Wellington. 

The Dunbars, the family of James J. 
Hill’s mother, were originally from Scot- 
land. The Dulmages, from whom they 
descended, had landed on the west coast of 
Ireland in the seventeenth century, and, 
later on, were induced, with encouragement 
from the Government, to start a woolen 
factory at Templemore. There the Dun- 
bars, five brothers and two sisters, grew up 
and all of them came later to Canada. 
Anne Dunbar left Templemore, in Tip- 
perary, and came with the others to the 
new western country in 1832. 

Among the children of the two families 
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thus transplanted to new soil, ready to 
receive the longing and the hope of that 
distracted fatherland across the sea, were 
these two, James Hill and Anne Dunbar, 
man and maid, just strong, simple, whole- 
some people, such as the Old World gave 
to the New in that generation. They 
were neighbors; and acquaintanceship 
ripening rapidly into a deeper feeling, they 
were married at Eramosa, Ontario, in 1833. 
Both were farmers, and upon fifty acres of 
land, within two miles of Rockwood, 
James Hill and his wife settled down to the 
common life of the people of the frontier. 

Here were born, in a little log house, 
the four children, of whom James Jerome 
Hill was the third. A boy born earlier 
and also named James had died, and the 
tradition that the oldest son should always 
be so called held good. His sister, Mary 
Eliza, the oldest child, was born on Christ- 
mas Day, 1835, and died June 25, 1905. 
She married John Brooks, a neighboring 
farmer, and eleven of her thirteen children 
are still living. The youngest of the three, 
A. S. D. Hill, was born September 6, 1839. 
He married Emma Day and had four sons, 
of whom three grew to manhood. Two of 
them and their four daughters are living. 
Mr. A. S. D. Hill lived on the old farm 
until he was of age, when it was sold. He 
taught school for twenty-five years in the 
schools of Rockwood and _ neighboring 
places, but the pull of the land was always 
strong and he eventually settled back into 
the congenial life of the farm. He culti- 
vates to-day five hundred acres of land, 
is strong, active, and interested in life, and 
bears a strong physical resemblance to his 
brother: To his remarkable memory many 
of the details of their early family life are 
due. In 1848 the Hill family moved to 
Rockwood and kept a small hotel until the 
death of the father. James Hill died 
December 25, 1852, and his wife survived 
him until December 18, 1876. After her 
husband’s death she removed, with her 
children, to the town of Guelph and lived 
there until she died. 

The man was industrious, plodding, a 
type of the millions who have subdued a 
continent, content to live laborious, un- 
marked days and to die unknown. The 
mother was of strong character and intense 
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temperament, but with the limited outlook 
and ambitions unawakened that marked the 
earliest pioneers. James J. Hill inherited 
from her, whom he most _ resembled, 
many of his striking qualities. 


LIFE IN PRIMITIVE CANADA 


Upper Canada was different in no essen- 
tial at that time from Western New York 
and Northern Ohio. The environment 
was the same that furnished sustenance and 
stimulus to a generation which left its 
indelible mark upon the history of this 
country. Life, though strenuous in the 
old sense, a constant struggle to wrest from 
Nature the simple living which was the 
time’s measure of prosperity, was uncom- 
plicated. The new industrial era was not 
yet born. The railroad itself was a novelty, 
only a little more substantially practical 
than the airship is to-day. The soil was 
the universal resource for industry. The 
family was the social unit, impaired only 
when some adventurous spirit broke the 
ranks, leaving doubt of mind and quaking 
of heart behind him. And the family life 
itself was as patriarchal as it had been in 
rural England or Ireland for centuries. 
The farm supplied most of the necessaries 
of life, a few came from the village store, 
and the local shoemaker and tailor made 
their periodical rounds, took measures and 
furnished the remainder. Children grew 
up with strong bodies, clear faces, steady 
nerves, and minds sensitive to new ex- 
periences. 

James J. Hill, the second child of these 
parents, was born into this environment 
September 16, 1838. He was not notably 
precocious but, from his earliest days, 
exhibited one tendency that persisted in 
the man to the end of his life and was the 
source of his wonderful fund of informa- 
tion. He was desperately fond of reading. 
Although bright and active and fond of 
sport, he never cared for play if there was 
a book to read. He started to school at 
five years of age. The journey of two and 
a half miles through the bush to the dis- 
trict school-house was nothing to a child 
of that time in that part of the country. 
The settlement was largely comprised of 
members of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, and his first school- 
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master was an old man, John Harris, a 
Quaker, born in Cork, Ireland. 

James Hill was a well-to-do man, accord- 
ing to the standards of his time. This 
meant that by constant labor his farm 
could be made to give to his family all the 
comforts considered essential in that day, 
and to the children such education as the 
community had to offer. In scope this was 
meagre, in quality admirable as compared 
with the more pretentious but less thorough 
instruction of our 
own time. The little 
boy in whom none 
remarked unusual 
precocity or promise 
had grown to school 
age, and the question 
of education grew 
practical. It is one 
of the first character- 
istic notes of both 
father and son that 
James Hill sought 
something more than 
an ordinary educa- 
tion for his oldest 
boy. Thisdetermin- 
ation, so common in 
our time, was com- 
paratively rare in 
farthest Canada in 
the forties. The op- 
portunity for it came 
in the institution of a 
private school, Rock- 
wood Academy, to 
which the boy was 
transferred. This 
school was started by 
Wiliam Wetherald, a Quaker, and su- 
premely fortunate was the relation estab- 
lished between him and his new pupil. 

Wetherald was an Englishman of good 
birth, with Quaker ancestry and a college 
education. Such men, three quarters of a 
century ago, were to be found in charge of 
the academies which then furnished nearly 
all the higher education given. The public 
school system as we know it to-day had no 
existence. The colleges were few and 
small, the American university a rare and 
feeble growth. Every boy ambitious to 
learn looked to the academy for education. 





MR. HILL AT SIXTEEN 


When he was working for Robert Pasmore, a ae 
storekeeper in Rockwood, Ont., and shortly before writing, geography, 
he started on his first journey out into the world 
which took him though Syracuse, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, and Chicago, and which ended at St. 
Paul, where he struck root and began the long busi- 
ness career which ended in that same city 


And these institutions were often more 
complete in their methods and more ad- 
mirable in their adaptation of work to the 
bent of the individual student than the 
secondary schools of our time. 

During the formative time, the period 
of burning, indestructible impressions, of 
mental fluidity joined with dawning fixity 
of intellectual purpose, James J. Hill was 
under the influence of this remarkable man, 
William Wetherald. Probably no other 
human being, down 
to the time when he 
became the centre of 
a family of his own, 
not parents or friends 
or associates, under- 
stood this boy as did 
his Quaker school- 
master. And _ his 
capacity for helpful- 
ness was freely ex- 
ercised and never 
forgotten. Under 
this direction the boy 
pursued the ordinary 
English studies with 
Latin, a very little 
Greek, algebra, and 
the beginning of ge- 
ometry. At that 
time, in addition to 
the elementary 
studies of reading, 


and grammar, the 
entire essentials of a 
good education were 
acquaintance with 
mathematics and the 
classics, but the material to work with 
was always secondary; the first require- 
ment was thoroughness. The mind was 
treated as an implement; as the hand 
which, when trained to the limit in supple- 
ness and muscular control, would be fit for 
anything because it had been made fit for 
all. Mental discipline, not mental crafts- 
manship, was the ideal. As a “system” 
this educational method would seem to-day 
poverty stricken and incomplete. As a 
method of assuring the best possible in- 
tellectual product it has never been sur- 
passed. Under it James J]. Hill spent four 
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busy, happy years at Rockwood Academy. 
He was quick to learn and incessant in 
application. At fourteen years of age his 
formal education was finally broken off. 
After that time his only schooling was to 
be contact with the world; but through all 
his after life his powerful mind moved in 
the grooves then appointed for it, and 
wrought upon its new material with all that 


JAMES J. 


these years had given to it of precision and 
of power. 

Another influence was at work during 
this period, the magic touch of character 
upon character. William Wetherald was a 
man of an incorruptible rightness of spirit. 
He chose deliberately what seemed to him 
the best things, without regard to the 
world’s valuation. We are fashioned so 
largely by our standards that this example 
of plain living and high thinking in the 
master had more permanent effect upon 
the man than any rule of discipline or all 
the lore of books. 





HILL’S BIRTHPLACE 
The last relic of the little log house in which Mr. Hill was born is this group 
of stones that formed part of the fireplace 
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Thirty years after this discipleship 
James J. Hill, then firmly seated in control 
of what he was to make the greatest enter- 
prise of his day, and busied with a thousand 
buzzing cares, addressed William Wether- 
ald at his home in St. Catherine’s as “My 
Dear Old Master.” In the height of his 
prosperity he begs his old teacher to pay 
hima visit. “I havea nice little family of 
children and my good 
wife will be more than 
happy to have you as 
our guest. I have 
looked forward for 
some years to a time 
when | could have 
you pay us a visit and 
renew some of the 
days that were spent 
so pleasantly under 
your care. Again let 
nothing prevent your 
coming to visit your 
old pupil.”” This from 
the man of forty- 
three, to whom. all 
eyes were turned be- 
cause of the daring 
master-stroke that 
had already set him in 
places of command! 
It is the tribute of a 
soul that knows and 
rejoices in its obliga- 
tions. And after this 
visit had been paid, 
Wetherald writes back 
that he had thought 
much of the children 
whom he _ had seen 
growing up in the family in St. Paul and of 
their right education. He _ photographs 
himself and discloses for the world the sort 
of sway under which the early years of James 
J. Hill had been passed in this sentence: 
“ Knowledge, after all, is to the teacher 
only what colors are to the artist ;—tact, 
insight, patience, and sympathy are needed 
in order to give a fitting relation to light 
and shade and develop a perfect picture.” 
Up to its fourteenth year, a mind singularly 
virile and a potential activity which had 
by that time received its strongest directive 
impulses were committed by the most 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL JAMES J. HILL ATTENDED 
The man in the foreground is John Hill, an uncle of the future Empire Builder. 


school at five years of age. 


was nothing to a child of that time in that part of the country. 
he was desperately fond of reading” 


but, from his earliest days, 


providential fortune to this simple, straight- 
forward and noble soul, who still signs 
himself in the trembling lines of age, “ Thy 
old friend and teacher.”’ 

Meantime the home life was as simple 
and serene as the growth of mental 
strength, and social life on the frontier was 
what it is in any primitive society. The 
boy was fond of all outdoor sports, but 
especially of shooting and fishing. At that 
time he became a fine shot and an expert 
with the rod, tastes which were to be 
strong in him always and to furnish him 
with intense joy in the few periods of 
relaxation that he permitted himself in his 
busy years. His father had always in- 
tended that he should be a doctor and he 
himself was not averse to that future. But 
the accidental stroke of an arrow in boy- 
hood deprived him of the sight of one eye. 
This was as serious an obstacle to the plan 
as was the death of his father and the con- 
sequent interruption of his studies. His 


parents were both deeply religious people; 
the father was a Baptist and the mother a 


Young Hill “‘started to 


The journey of two and a half miles through the bush to the district school-house 


He was not notably precocious 


Methodist, but the strong faith of both, 
uniting upon a common basis of essentials, 
gave the children that broad certainty of 
the moral and religious order of things 
which was one of the deepest facts in the 
mind and heart of Mr. Hill. 

His books were few. Nowhere, at that 
time, outside of cities, were there libraries 
or access to general reading matter. Few 
people in the country took a newspaper; 
few households possessed any other books 
than some collections of household recipes 
or common remedies. The Hill home was 
more fortunate. It made up in quality 
what was everywhere lacking in quantity. 
Its literature consisted of the works of 
Shakespeare, the poems of Burns, the 
Dictionary, and the Bible. After all, a boy 
who grows up thoroughly familiar with all 
these is furnished with no mean literary 
equipment and no doubtful standard of 
taste. When young Hill was thirteen or 
fourteen years old he got hold of the Life 
of Napoleon. This interested him im- 
mensely, and possibly had more or less 
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ON THE SPEED RIVER NEAR THE HILL FARM IN 
Where James J. Hill’s boyhood was spent until his father’s death caused the family to move to the neigh- 


influence upon his 
future. Here his al- 
ready dawning idea, 
that if a man made 
up his mind to do a 
thing it was already 
half done, was con- 
firmed. And Wil- 
liam Wetherald had 
opened to him the 
wider field of what 
was then, and to 
some great extent 
still is, the world’s 
best literature. 

In 1852 James Hill 
died; and the event, 
maturing rapidly a 
thoughtful boy, al- 
tered outwardly the 
whole aspect of his 
life. The burden of 
family care was now 
shifted to the moth- 
er’s shoulders; and 
James J. Hill was not 
one to bear the 


boring village of Rockwood 

















MR. HILL’S SURVIVING BROTHER 


A. S. D. Hill, one year younger than James J., 
“taught school for twenty-five years in Rockwood 
and neighboring places, but eventually 
settled back into the life of the farm. He cultivates 
to-day five hundred acres of land, is strong, active, 
and interested in life and bears a strong resemblance 
to his brother” 
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thought of a too 
ereat sacrifice in that 
quarter. His _ pur- 
pose was to help; and 
the hope of a pro- 
fessional life yielded 
at once to the practi- 
cal suggestion of the 
changed _ situation. 
He refused to con- 
tinue at school, 
though both mother 
and teacher urged it, 
at the price of be- 
coming an additional 
charge upon the 
household. For the 
next four years he 
was employed as 
clerk in one of the 
village stores. 

After four weeks’ 
work his Scotch em- 
ployer, on Saturday 
night, put his hand 
on his shoulder and 
said, “James, ye hae 
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done right weel. If ye keep on, ye’ll mak’ 
your way in the world.” Then he handed 
him an envelope. The boy hastened off 
home to give the four dollars contained in 
the envelope, his pay for his first month of 
hard work, to his mother. “I never felt 
so rich,” he said, “I never expect to feel so 
rich again in my life, as wien | looked at 
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young Hill determined to leave home and 
make for himself a work in the world, it 
was with the more or less fixed idea in his 
mind that he would venture to the region 
where both Alexander and Napoleon had 
found their lure. At that time any youth 
whose daring stretched to projects like this 
turned to the sea as his only highroad; and 








ROCKWOOD, ONTARIO, WHERE 
And near which town he was born. 


those four dollars and when | handed them 
over to my mother.” 

Soon the early environment had been 
exhausted; it had contributed to develop- 
ment all that it had to give. Already the 
eager spirit projected itself afar. The 
mind of the boy, fed by historical reading, 
full of Plutarch, saturated with the melody 
of “Lalla Rookh,” breathing free air with 
Byron, creating its own congenial environ- 
ment, had been drawn to that field which 
has always fired the imagination and with 
which some of the great projects of the 
man were to deal—the Orient. Youth 
built its romance about India; and when 


MR. HILL WORKED IN HIS YOUTH 


Here he received his education and experienced the influences that 
most strongly affected his character and habits of work and thought 


it was with the idea of shipping as a sailor 
that James J. Hill began his journey into 
the unknown. Young Hill saved but little 
capital to finance his adventure. His 
earnings had been given gladly to help 
his mother. The boy of seventeen started 
out with little other equipment than a sub- 
lime faith in himself and his future. Strik- 
ing southward, his money gave out when 
he was near Syracuse, N. Y. There 
he obtained temporary work with a farmer 
and earned enough to start him again on 
his way. He went slowly through the 
state of New York, reached the sea coast, 
visited Philadelphia and Richmond, but 





~ portunity for carry- 
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found no suitable op. 


ing out his original 
scheme. In the 
meantime a more ad- 
venturous plan sug- 
gested itself to him 
and was approved as 
an enlargement of 
experience anda 
more sustained in- 
vitation to oppor- 
tunity. 

Among his school- 
mates at the Rock- 
wood Academy were 
some boys from the 
Red River settle- 
ment, and one from 
the far Canadian 
west now the prov- 
ince of Alberta. A 
visit to them had 
been talked of; and 
the suggestion in 
those days, when the 
interior of the con- 
tinent was still as the 
stone age had left it, 
carried romance. 
Moreover, it could 
be bent to the general 
plan. Dissatisfied with the chance of 
escape into new worlds by the Atlantic sea- 
board, the idea recurred of making these 
visits, taking the trip across the plains and 
finally shipping from the Pacific coast to 
the Orient. So westward the star of his 
life led the way. 

Comparatively recent as is the date, it 
requires an effort to recall the meaning of 
such a journey into such a country in the 
year 1856. It was in 1838, the year when 
James J. Hill was born, that Joseph N. 
Nicollet, the French astronomer and 
explorer, with whom was John C. Frémont, 
completed his explorations and made the 
first reliable map of the upper Mississippi 
country. ‘The Pathfinder’ was the first 
Republican candidate for President in the 
year when this boy’s western trip ended; 
the region he had helped to explore was 
still the far frontier. Chicago was an 
outpost of civilization. Beyond that one 








MR. HILL’S FIRST EMPLOYER 


Robert Pasmore, for whom, beginning at fourteen 
years of age, after his father’s death, James J. Hill 
worked for four years as a clerk in the village store 
at Rockwood, Ont., for a salary of one dollar a week. 
“‘T never felt so rich,” he said in later life, speaking 
of the payday at the end of the first month he 
worked, “I never expect to feel so rich again in 
my life, as when | looked at those four dollars and 
when | handed them over to my mother” 


must make his way 
to the Mississippi, 
take a steamboat to 
the head of naviga- 
tion and join the Red 
River brigade of 
trappers and traders 
that made trips dur- 
ing the season _be- 
tween the settlement 
at St. Paul and those 
about Lake Winni- 
peg. Thence the 
way westward across 
the plains led into 
vague distances of 
adventure. Young 
Hill passed through 
Chicago when the 
walls of the old Mas- 
sasoit House were 
rising, full of his 
scheme, and arrived 
at St. Paul July 21, 
1856, only to find 
that the last brigade 
for the Red River 
had left on July 5th. 
There would not be 
another departure 
until the following 
spring; and he settled 
down to pass the winter in some occupa- 
tion that would employ his restless vigor 
and secure to him means of _ support 
which were now exhausted. He was now 
marooned in St. Paul, the little trading 
station at the head of navigation on the 
Mississippi; could make no further step 
toward the Red River, the Pacific, the 
Brahmaputra, or the Ganges for many 
months. He must wait there, and inci- 
dentally ke must work for a living, until 
another spring should bring the train of 
creaking bullock carts down from the north 
and set him on his way. The vision of 
boyhood was never entirely to be fulfilled. 
In the newest instead of the oldest world 
his lot was to be cast; and while, in years 
to come, his ships were to ride in the harbors 
of Cathay, to-day the circle of prosaic life 
was bounded by the muddy levee of a little 
trading settlement whose name had only 
lately shaken off the indignity of “Pig’s 
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Eye” and become “St. Paul.” Trans- 
plantation had been effectively accom- 
plished; and the strong shoot was left to 
gather maturity and fitness for its purpose 
in the new soil where it was one day to 
tower aloft as lord of the forest. 

James J. Hill arrived in St. Paul on 
July 21, 1856. It wasa little town of from 


1853, the contributions from Minnesota 
consisted, exclusive of daguerreotypes, 
of unmanufactured products of the coun- 
try, furs, grains, minerals, and Indian 
curiosities, in all amounting to sixty-two 
different articles. Settlement was con- 
fined to the river valleys. Along the 
Mississippi and the Minnesota were rich 





WHERE MR. HILL WAS FIRST EMPLOYED 
The store at Rockwood, Ont., in which he earned the first money he ever made 


4,000 to 5,000 people. The territorial 
census of 1855 optimistically gave it 
4,716. The territory of which it was the 
capital contained from 100,000 to 150,000 
inhabitants. The Federal census of 1860 
made it 172,000. Its limits included the 
present area of the state together with the 
country now embraced in the Dakotas, to 
the Missouri River. Its industries, agri- 
cultural, lumbering, and fur trading, were, 
with the exception of the last-mentioned, 
mostly local. Means of communication 
with the outer world were too circuitous 
and slow to permit rapid development. 
At the World’s Fair held in New York in 


farms and flourishing villages. Back of 
these were the open prairie and the Big 
Woods, where the Sioux and the Chippewa 
still lorded it undisturbed. The Red 
River Valley, which was to play so impor- 
tant a part in the new commonwealth and 
to witness the first great achievement of 
the raw boy now hunting for employment 
on the streets of St. Paul, was as desolate 
as nature had made it. From east to 
west, from north to south, it was known 
only to the Indian and the half breed; a 
level waste, the home of buffalo and ante- 
lope, the hunting ground of the fox and the 
wolf. One might travel from the head- 
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MR. HILL’S YOUTHFUL VISION OF A CAREER— 


“He 


dreamed of business conquests that might one day be made inthe Orient . . . and 


he thought seriously’ of the project of building steamboats like those which carried traffic on the Mississippi to 


operate on the rivers of India 
he had dreamed of” 


waters of the Bois de Sioux down to the 
Red River and follow its course to Pembina 
without meeting a human being or a 
domesticated animal. Farther south this 
condition varied only as, year by year, new 
settlers pushed out from their base of 
supplies along the larger watercourses. 
Life was primitive in its isolation. The 
upper Mississippi River country had as yet 


Fifty years later his judgment affirmed the soundness of the venture 


no rail communication with the East. All 
intercourse between them was by way of 
Galena or some other Mississippi River 
point, and thence to Chicago. The air, it 
is true, was full of great projects and a few 
certainties of development. In 1850 a 
railroad was already built for one hundred 
miles west of Chicago, with promise ol 
reaching Prairie du Chien in another year. 
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—AND THE REALITY OF ITS BEGINNINGS AT ST.. PAUL 
_ “The vision of boyhood was never entirely to be fulfilled. In the newest instead of the oldest world 
| his lot was to be cast; and while, in years to come, his ships were to ride in the harbors of Cathay, to-day 





the circle of prosaic life was bounded by the muddy levee of a little trading settlement whose name had only 
lately shaken off the indignity of ‘Pig’s Eye’ and become ‘St. Paul’”’ 


Another was building from Milwaukee to dustry there was, was necessarily restricted 
the Mississippi. Everything was growing. to its crudest forms. 


The amount of public lands entered or St. Paul was a typical river town of the 
/ located by warrant in the territory in 1855 period. Its first inhabitant dated from 
was more than a million and a quarter the yearwhen Mr. Hillwasborn. Founded 
| acres. This, the most fertile land in the by the natural law which placed a settle- 


world, was valued at about one dollar mentat the head of every navigable stream, 
per acre. But there was not a foot of it had received its first charter from the 
railroad in the territory, and whatever in- Minnesota legislature in 1854, and was 
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now bustling with the importance of the 
convention to frame a constitution for 
the state that was to be. It was an un- 
promising site. Ruggedly the steep hills 
rose from the river bank, with sluggish 
streams oozing through the marshy ground 
between. All activity was centred on 
the levee; the strip of ground, reached 
often by rough plankways across sloughy 
spaces, along the river that was the only 
highway to the world. There was life. 
There business was to be done. On that 
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occupation of the rich wilderness that lay 
beyond. In ‘1855 the number of boats 
engaged in the river trade at St. Paul was 
sixty-eight, and it had increased 59 per 
cent. a year for the previous five years. 
The town, consequently, was enjoying the 
doubtful benefits of a “boom.” Rents 
were high and vacant houses hard to find. 
A four-room house, one story high, was 
worth from twenty to thirty dollars a 
month. And during the long, rigorous 
winter of this clime, before the first boat 
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THE CHAPEL OF SF. 
Erected in 1841 and demolished some time during the 


From which the city of St. Paul derived its name. 
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PAUL 


first four years of James J. Hill’s residence in St. Paul 


hung the enterprise of the primitive busi- 
ness concerns, the frame hotels, the rude 
residences of the frontier capital. The 
buildings clustered around the landing 
places or ran up the rough slopes of the 
hills. But red blood ran in every vein, 
and leaped to every touch of promise and 
of hope for the future. 

There was a daily line of boats in opera- 
tion between St. Paul and Galena, the port 
of arrival and departure for river trade 
above St. Louis. There were a dozen 
steamboats running between St. Paul and 
settlements on the Minnesota River. Each 
of these was crowded on every trip with 

_freight and passengers; volunteers for the 


came through in the spring with supplies 
from without, prices soared. On April 10, 
1856, says an old account, “flour sold at 
ten dollars a barrel, oats were eighty-five 
to ninety cents a bushel, butter forty-five 
cents a pound, and eggs and poultry were 
not to be had for love or money.” Of 
money, indeed, there was an annual famine; 
since the currency supply was cut off in 
winter and exchange did not exist. But 
people lived happily on notes of hand and 
orders on business houses that would be 
paid when lumber and furs and cranberries 
and a little grain went out in the spring 
and the cash came back. The community, 
at any rate, was heart-whole and care-free; 
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with the splendid audacity of youth and a 
supreme confidence in its own future. 
History was in the making, and every man 
was intensely alive. No weakling could 
live in such an atmosphere; but to the 
strong it was like heady wine. 

Peering over the rim of this little crater 
of activity, northward and westward, the 
newcomer viewed a debatable land. As 
to the country between St. Paul and the 
Pacific Coast, where the early founding of 
Astoria and the growth of Portland had 
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waste, over which the eye may roam to 
the extent of the visible horizon, with 
scarcely an object to break the monotony. 
The country may also be considered, in 
comparison with other portions of the 
United States, a wilderness, unfitted for 
the use of the husbandman, although in 
some of the mountain valleys, as at Salt 
Lake, by means of irrigation, a precarious 
supply of food may be obtained.” To the 
great majority of people, outside the north- 
western country itself, this was final. 














From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley, Minneapolis 


FAMOUS UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BOATS IN MR. HILL’S YOUTH 


In a letter written in 1858, James J. Hill said: ‘‘Capt. W. F. Davidson wrote me from Cincinnati about 
H Pp 
going with him as first clerk on the side wheel packet Frank Steele, a new boat about the size of the War 


Eagle.” 


already erected stations of settlement that 
sent vague messages of invitation to ad- 
venturous spirits in the East, there 
stretched two thousand miles of territory 
held by some of the fiercest of the aboriginal 
tribes. Over its quality, over the mere 
possibility of adapting it to agricultural 
uses, the best-informed men of the day 
wrangled hotly. Professor Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an authority 
whom it was then almost blasphemy to ques- 
tion, had rendered his emphatic jude- 
ment in these words: “The whole space 
to the west, between the 98th meridian 
and the Rocky Mountains, is a barren 


The Frank Steele is the second boat from the left in this picture 


But it was vigorously combatted by those 
who had explored the region through which 
it was hoped that a new route to the Pacific 
might be found. Their testimony was 
necessarily ex parte. There were no 
resident witnesses to call to the stand. 
In this year of 1856 one might draw a 
north and south line from the Red River 
to the lower boundary of Nebraska, and in 
all the northern half of the country west of 
it, from Minnesota to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he would find no settlement, no 
pioneers, nothing but “savage beasts and 
still more savage men.”’ 

It was only to the northwest, up beyond 
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the Red River country, where Lord Sel- 
kirk’s enthusiasm had planted the first 
outpost for the real agricultural and com- 
mercial conquest of the interior of the 
continent, that the rim of the crater broke 
away to reveal in the distance civilized life 
instead of savage wilderness. Great vi- 
sions were to enter through that gap, but 
the time for them and for an account of 
this most interesting Red River settlement 
is in a later period of this story. Mean- 
while James J. Hill looks about him in the 
little Minnesota town where his travels 
have terminated for the present, to see 
what can be done. It was a momentous 
choice. Here he was to work for nine 
years for independence; here he was to 
build up a flourishing business of his own; 
here he was to conceive and carry through 
the negotiations that started him upon his 
career as the greatest constructive railroad 
genius of his age; and until he made the 
bond purchases of a worse than bankrupt 
system that startled his associates and 
revealed him as either a lunatic or genius, 
he had not moved his business office or the 
centre of his active life five hundred feet 





From the collection of Mr. E. A. Bromley, Minneapolis 


IN ‘THE PIONEER GUARD” 


Mr. Hill is the third man from the left in the fifth 
row from the bottom in this picture of the militia 
company to which he belonged in St. Paul in the 
late ’fifties 
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PORTRAIT 


A WAR-TIME 


Mr. Hill in 1863. ‘‘In company with E. Y. Shel- 
ley [he] raised a cavalry company for service in the 
Rebellion but Minnesota was not ready 
for cavalry companies, and the proferred service 
could not be accepted. He desired to en- 
list in the First Minnesota, but : lacking 
the sight of one eye, he could not pass the medical 
inspection” 





from the spot on the Mississippi levee in 
St. Paul where he first found employment 
and set himself to work with a will. 
Between 1856, when Mr. Hill reached 
St. Paul, and 1865, when he went into 
business for himself, the years, though crit- 
ical in their bearing upon the future as 
every such formative period must be, were 
empty of startling events. It was a second 
and rougher but not less decisive school 
time. The boy of eighteen, without 
friends or capital or equipment of business 
experience, turned to the centre of activity 
in the new community for occupation. 
This was the levee. There was always 
work there for the willing; and he _ be- 
came a clerk for J. W. Bass & Co., who 
were agents for the Dubuque & St. Paul 
Packet Company's line of Mississippi 
River steamboats. By the river route all 
the commerce of the little town and the 
outlying settlements tributary to it was 
carried on. The shipping clerk was not a 
specialized employee in those days. He 
received incoming and discharged outgoing 
freight. He looked after the contents of 
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the warehouse. He made out way-bills 
and had an eye for new business. He had 
to be ready to do anything, and on occasion 
must work as hard as a roustabout. It 
was a splendid all-round education for a 
live young fellow. After one season’s 
experience with it, the journey to the 
Red River country and thence westward 
was no longer considered. Work had 
ousted adventure; 
and when the firm of 
Brunson, Lewis & 
White succeeded 
Bass & Co. in the 
packet company 
agency, they took 
over as part of the 
assets the young 
shipping clerk, who 
remained with them 
three years. After 
that he spent a year 
with Temple & 
Beaupre, and four 
years with Borup & 
Champlin, who were 
agents for the Galena 
Packet Company 
and the Davidson 
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available about India. He knew exactly 
what sort of boats would be required and 
how much travel they could hope to secure. 
Fifty years later his judgment affirmed the 
soundness of the venture that he had 
dreamed of on the Jumna when, as a raw 
boy, immured in mid-America, he had 
ascertained that the district between Delhi 
and Allahabad offered the most promising 
field for a beginner. 
Nor was the scheme 
finally stricken from 
the list of future 
possibilities until 
when, after the war, 
the period of railway 
building began. 
Then the mind that 
was as swift to grasp 
the direction of 
events as to act upon 
its conclusions rea- 
lized the mighty 
scope of the coming 
development in the 
United States; and 
all thought and effort 
were turned in that 
direction. But it is 





line of steamboats. 
There were few 
busier periods in a 
life seldom equaled 
in intensity of appli- 
cation than _ these 
outwardly unevent- 





JAMES J. HILL ABOUT 1870 


After experience as a steamboat shipping clerk, 
commission merchant, agent for river packet com- 
panies, and in various other enterprises in St. Paul, 
Mr. Hill was at this time in active business for him- 
self. ‘‘Henceforth we have to deal with the man of 
affairs, and his action and reaction upon events out 
of which wonderful happenings were to be born” 


scarcely wonderful 
that the young fel- 
lows who were the 
only associates in 
1858 or thereabouts 
in a frontier town in 
Minnesota of a boy 


ful years. The 

characteristics of the youth persisted. 
His vivid imagination made the day’s work 
interesting, because invested with un- 
known possibilities. His head teemed 
with ideas and schemes, new and old. He 
still dreamed of business conquests that 
might one day be made in the Orient. 
Now his new experience was brought into 
play, and he thought seriously of the pro- 
ject of building steamboats like those which 
carried traffic on the Mississippi to operate 
on the rivers of India. But it was no 
longer a wild vagary. The more disci- 
plined mind was already learning how fact 
and fancy may be made to work in double 
harness. He studied steamboat construc- 
tion and operation. He read everything 


who not only im- 
agined but talked seriously during long 
walks with his companions of creating a 
transportation system in India by placing 
steamers on the Hooghly and the Brahma- 
putra, should not understand him; should 
set him down as a dreamer or a “ro- 
mancer.” 

This did not prevent him from being 
immensely popular with the youth of full 
blood and high spirits who breathed the 
air of a community so vivid and so crude. 
He was the life of their somewhat rough 
society, the leader in many a madcap freak. 
He was a perpetual fountain of practical 
jokes. The Celtic sense of humor, which 
he never lost, overflowed in him. High 
spirits had their way. Here is one of the 
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very few letters of this time that have been 
preserved. It was written to one of his 
boy friends back in Rockwood: 


St. Paul, February 11, 1858. 
DEAR WILLIAM: 

Your epistle bearing date of seventeenth ult. 
came to hand on good time and your fertile 
imagination can scarcely conceive what an 
amount of pleasure | derived from it, as it was 
the first epistle of William to James at St. Paul 
for a “long buck.” My surprise at receiving 
your letter was only surpassed by my surprise 
at not receiving one from you after you left 
St. Paul, or sometime during the ensuing season. 
Still, a good thing is never too late or “‘done too 
often.” It gave me much pleasure to hear that 
you were all well and enjoying yourselves in 
the good and pious (as I learn) little town of 
Rockwood. I did intend to go to Canada this 
winter, but it is such a long winter trip I thought 
I] should defer it until summer, when I hope to 
be able to get away, as I intend to go on the 
river this summer if all goes as well as I expect. 
Capt. W. F. Davidson wrote me from Cincin- 
nati about going with him as first clerk on the 
side-wheel packet Frank Steele, a new boat 
about the size of the War Eagle. The Captain 
is Letter A, No. 1, and | think I shall go with 
him. If not, I have two or three good offers 
for the coming season on the levee, besides my 
present berth, which is nevertheless very com- 
fortable. 

I think it mighty strange that some [of my 
letters] have not reached home as | wrote 
several times to my brother Alex. and I never 
was more surprised in my life than when old 
Bass handed me a letter of enquiry as to my 
whereabouts. But after the boats stop running 
our mails are carried so irregularly that whole 
bags of mail matter are often mislaid at way 
stations for wéeks, and some finally lost or 
otherwise destroyed. On the tenth of Novem- 
ber last I was returning from the Winslow House 
with Charley Coffin, Clerk of the War Eagle, 
about eleven o’clock, and when we were coming 
down Fourth Street passing one of those rum 
holes two Irishmen, red mouths, came out and, 
following us, asked us if we would not go back 
and take a drink. Charley said “no,” and we 
were passing on when two more met us who, 
along with the other two, insisted that they 
meant no harm and that we should go in and 
drink. I told them that I did not drink and 
that, generally speaking, I knew what I was 
about. We attempted to go on, but they tried 
to have us go back, so I hauled off and planted 
one, two in Paddie’s grub grinder, and knocked 
him off the sidewalk about 8 feet. The re- 
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mainder pitched in and Charley got his arm 
cut open and I got a button hole cut through 
my left side right below the ribs. The city 
police came to the noise and arrested three of 
them on the spot and the other next day and 
they turned out to be Chicago Star Cleaners, a 
name given to midnight ruffians. I was not 
compelled to keep my bed, but it was some two 
months before I was quite recovered from the 
effects of the cut. 

One day on the levee I was going aboard one 
of the boats and slipped on the gang plank and 
sprained my knee, which laid me up for about 
two weeks. About a week ago my pugnacious 
friend who gave me his mark escaped from the 
penitentiary at Stillwater, along with all the . 
rest of the prisoners confined at the time. I 
am sincerely very grateful to you for your 
generous offer in your letter and fully appreciate 
your kindness. But notwithstanding my bad 
luck I have still “‘a shot in the locker,’ about 
$200, which will put me out of any trouble until 
spring. Our winter here has been very mild 
and open. We have scarcely had any snow, 
but, what was altogether unprecedented, rain- 
storms lasting three or four days in succession. 
Times have been mighty dull here this winter 
and money scarce. Write to me as soon as you 
receive this and give me a bird’s-eye view of 
Rockwood and its inhabitants. Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
j. j. Wma. 


Send me some papers. 
HIS REMARKABLE MEMORY 


He lived, in a sense, much alone. Just 
as his associates could not. understand 
his tropical imagination as applied to 
practical things, so they would not share 
in the severe regimen that he prescribed 
for himself in other ways. His artistic 
sense, innate and true, expressing itself 
later in one of the finest private collections 
of paintings known to this country, turned 
to work with water colors as a favorite 
recreation. He read and studied, in- 
creasingly, unceasingly. It was already 
his habit whenever any new subject came 
within his horizon to search out the highest 
authority he could find, to ask for a list of © 
the best books on the topic that could be 
had, to send for them and devour them in 
the hours that could be spared from work. 
He covered their margins with notes of 
his own. Once mastered, the contents 
were his for all time. The extraordinary 
memory, rivaling that of Lord Macaulay, 
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which characterized the man, served well 
the purpose of the boy. He was omniver- 
ous in his search for information; he tore 
the heart out of his subject and made it so 
thoroughly his own that it was at his ser- 
vice ever thereafter. One of his young 
acquaintances of this time says: “ Mr. Hill 
was a studious young man and did not 
read trash. I remember on one occasion 
my brother was sick and Mr. Hill volun- 
teered to sit up with him at night. My 
mother found him reading a book; and, 
looking over his shoulder, found it was a 
book on engineering. She asked him if he 
intended to be an engineer, and Mr. Hill 
replied that he did not know what he 
might be. ‘You see | am only a young man 
yet, and a little knowledge about engineer- 
ing may prove useful some day.’”” That is 
the way that this particular twig was bent. 

Kindness of heart and love of reading 
and study—here are two fundamental and 
lasting traits illustrated by stories of those 
early days. While Mr. Hill was rooming as 
a bachelor in St. Paul and boarding at the 
hotel, one of the young fellows, not an inti- 
mate but an acquaintance, fell ill. The 
trouble was pronounced typhoid fever, 
which in those days was thought to involve 
danger of contagion. After asking the 
others who would sit up with the sick man 
and receiving no reply, Mr. Hill appeared 
that night and took charge of the friendless 
youth. On his recovery Mr. Hill asked him 
“how he was fixed.” Receiving the reply 
that the last dollar was about gone, he 
handed the convalescent fifty dollars, say- 
ing that it would give him a start and 
when he was earning money again he could 
pay it back. He was always ready to be 
kind, always generous, always particularly 
sensitive to the call of a real need. 

He came in these years to a thorough 
knowledge of the mechanics of steamboat- 
ing; of the gentle art of soliciting business 
_ and getting it away from a competitor; of 
the chemistry and kinetic value of fuels, 
which he studied with the resistless energy 
that was now becoming a fixed characteris- 
tic. He forgot neither amusement nor 
recreation; but the day’s work was the 
first thought. 

A Buffalo manufacturing company made 
a contract with the house in St. Paul for 


which he was working to take an agency 
for selling three new reaping and threshing 
machines. These were almost as compli- 
cated a curiosity as a flying machine is now. 
The house asked him if he could set the 
machines up. He said he thought he could 
if he could go out and see one running. 
Here is a reminiscence of his own about it: 
“T took an old horse that we used to drive 
in a dray, and went up back of Fort Snelling 
and found Cormack threshing on what we 
used to call Eden Prairie. After looking 
over the machine and noting it carefully, 
I felt quite competent to set one up in 
running order; and within a few days a 
customer came along and | sold him a 
machine. I was young and felt a good 
deal of confidence in my ability to run a 
threshing machine. There is a good deal 
in having nerve.” Much of his after life is 
epitomized in that incident. It is hardly 
necessary to add the epilogue: the machine 
was set up one evening, started on trial, 
and worked all right. 


RUNNING THE RAPIDS 


Here is another story in his own words: 
“T remember when we used occasionally 
to run a boat up to St. Anthony, or more 
properly I might say Minneapolis, because 
the warehouse was on the Minneapolis 
side of the river. The pilot wouldn’t steer 
the boat above Mendota; and having no 
license and a good deal of confidence in 
myself—I was younger then—I used to 
steer the boat. I was pilot, and | came 
very near on one occasion to leaving the 
steamer Jiasca on a pile of rocks up below 
Chever’s bar. We only broke about thirty 
timbers. The wind was blowing and we 
just had to jump her, and we didn’t 
leave her on the rocks; but when we 
got her down to St. Paul she was about 
half full of water.”” Most of his enter- 
prises, then and after, came through the 
rapids 4all right. These years are full of 
such experiences. They bespeak the dar- 


ing, the self-confidence, and, behind them 
both, the ability to make good which were 
to make the years to come his servitors. 
Another glimpse at short range is given 
in a letter to the same boy friend in Rock- 
wood to whom he had written his lively 
experience of two years before. 


It is on 
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a letterhead of “Borup & Champlin, 
Wholesale Grocers, Forwarding and Com- 
mission Merchants:” 


St. Paul, January 30, 1860. 

Your letter of the 17th was received yester- 
day, and I hasten to answer it as it was the 
first I have received from Home for a period of 
nearly three months. I am glad to hear you 
are all well, and also glad to say that my health 
never was better in my life; weight 166 lbs., 
gross; huge, ain’t it? As regards the farm, | 
would say simply that I would prefer selling it; 
but if I cannot sell it, | am in no mind to give 
it away. I want you to write me particulars, 
what it is worth and what it would rent for, 
for 1 or 10 years; also, if it is not too much 
trouble, if James Black or some of the neighbors 
would not rent it. As regards the rent for the 
past year, pay my mother some considerable 
part of it, and afterwards in amounts as in your 
judgment she wants it. 

Write me particulars about everything and 
everybody. I have been up country most of 
the time since fall, buying grain, and have to 
make another 160-mile trip to-morrow. But 
knocking around agrees with me. Have not 
had first rate luck in business this season; 
~ however, will come out all ‘right side up with 
care, marked “glass.” My regards to all my 


friends, and believe me your friend, 
Jas. J. Hitt. 


SHIPPING MINNESOTA’S FIRST FLOUR 


. The environment also was expanding. 
Minnesota was an importer of wheat in 
1854. The first shipment from the state 
of this cereal that has brought it fame and 
profit was made in 1857, and passed 
through the hands of Mr. Hill. It was 
raised on the Le Sueur prairie, and by 1859 
there were a few thousand bushels to be 
sent to St. Louis by boat. There was not 
enough of it to load a barge; and to save 
the costs of transfer they sent a barge up 
the Minnesota River, placed the wheat for- 
ward, and filled out the cargo with hickory 
hoop-poles. A little later than this, busi- 
ness possibilities received a great impulse 
by the expansion of the milling industry in 
Minneapolis and the incoming of the first 
railroad. The year 1862 is famous for 
both these events. Nobody outside had 
ever heard of Minnesota flour; so they 
branded it “ Muskingum Mills, Troy, Ohio 
—The Genuine,” and sent it out before the 
days of labeling according to the pure food 
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law. Within three months the flour won 
such favor in the market on its own merits 
that it was branded “Minnesota.” And 
fifty barrels of that same flour came down 
from Minneapolis to a point as near the 
steamboat landing as the bluffs and ravines 
of the river banks would permit, on the 
bumping little railroad spanning those ten 
miles. Another glimpse of the life and 
prescience of the young fellow who saw 
and was part of these new things: “We 
hauled it down to the steamboat, and it was 
upon this occasion of the shipment of flour 
that I felt we had sent out more tonnage on 
one boat than the cranberry crop would 
have furnished in a month. I remember 
how proud I was to ride up on the last 
dray, bringing up the procession.”’ Also 
the stencil with which the first flour made 
in Minnesota was_branded was cut by 
James J. Hill out of the oil-paper that he 
used in his manifold book as a bill clerk on 
the levee. These are some of the pictur- 
esque beginnings of great things to be. 


CIVIL WAR DAYS 


One great interest and one great disap- 
pointment fell within these years. The 
outbreak of the Civil War roused nowhere 
intenser enthusiasm for the Union or a 
more generous response in proportion to 
number than in Minnesota. Young Hill 
caught the spirit of the time and, in com- 
pany with E. Y. Shelley, raised a cavalry 
company for service in the Rebellion. 
This was offered to the state; but Minne- 
sota was not ready for cavalry companies, 
and the proffered service could not be 
accepted. Mr. Hill was a member of a 
local volunteer organization which had 
been formed some time before under the 
name of “The Pioneer Guard.” With 
most of the other members he desired to 
enlist in the First Minnesota; but the same 
physical defect that had barred the way 
to the medical profession in boyhood closed 
the door to the patriotic aspiration of the 
young man now just at his majority. 
Lacking the sight of one eye, he could not 
pass the medical inspection, and the glory 
of forming part of the famous First Minne- 
sota was denied him. But to the end of 
his life he cherished and remembered the 
Minnesota veterans as if they were com- 
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rades and had been brothers in arms; and 
they, in turn, were never better pleased 
than when they could secure his consent to 
talk to them at their anniversary meetings 
or on Memorial Day, regarding him always 
as if he had marched with them in the ranks. 

Here is a characteristic incident, a rem- 
nant saved from the interesting story of 
those days, as told by a St. Paul news- 
paper of September 3, 1864: 


Theodore Borup, Jim Hill, and Commodore 
Davidson played the réle of heroes on the levee 
yesterday. A boy belonging to a party of 
emigrants who arrived on the Albany went in 
bathing. The water is very deep there and the 
current strong, and he at once sank. A cry, 
“Boy drowning,” was raised. Theodore Borup, 
who was standing in his office door, heard the 
alarm and, dressed as he was, plunged in, 
merely stopping to remove his shoes. By good 
luck he managed to catch the boy when he was 
going down for the last time and struck out for 
the shore with him. The current exhausted 
Mr. Borup, however, and it was nip and tuck 
whether he would be compelled to let him go to 
save his own life. Suddenly some one said, 
“There comes Jim Hill.” The latter threwoff his 
coat as he rushed across the levee, plunged boldly 
in, and was soon by Mr. Borup’s side. Commo- 
dore Davidson soon followed, and with these 
reinforcements the party was safely landed. 


Whatever else the far-seeing eye might 
discern for the future, the actual transpor- 
tation business of the Northwest at this 
time was conducted over its navigable 
streams. The country had been opened 
by the highway of the Mississippi, and 
settlement extended up the valley of the 
Minnesota. With a difficult gap between, 
the route ran on, by way of the Red River 
of the North, to the country about Lake 
Winnipeg. The ten miles of track between 
St. Paul and the Falls of St. Anthony com- 
prised the whole railroad system of Minne- 
sota in the year 1862. No one saw so 
clearly as this young man of twenty-four 
what that scant stretch of rails, with its 
feeble, wobbling engine, fed from woodpiles 
at either end, beginning nowhere and end- 
ing at nothing, signified for the future. 
His words, already quoted, showed that. 
Meanwhile, his business lay with the river, 
where experience was widening to meet the 
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demands presently to be laid upon it. 
Mark Twain has immortalized steamboat- 
ing on the lower Mississippi in that era. 
The upper river business did not compete 
with the lower in volume or picturesque- 
ness, but this was even more completely 
the artery through which the life blood of 
the whole community must circulate. Nor 
has there been, since then, in the maddest 
days of railroad building and rate cutting, 
a hotter competition for the carrying trade. 

By the consolidation of various local 
interests, the Galena & Minnesota Packet 
Company was formed in 1854 for the upper 
river trade. Three years later the North, 
ern Line started. Into the same business 
came “Commodore” Davidson, in 1856, 
and long remained to the river trade what 
“Commodore” Vanderbilt was to trans- 
portation in the East. In 1860 he organ- 
ized the La Crosse & Minnesota, and four 
years later it and the Northern Line were 
consolidated under the name of the North- 
western Union Packet Company. The 
rivers carried an immense business for 
those days, and James J. Hill became 
known as a man who got business for 
his line. In 1864 he made trial of him- 
self in the new capacity. For three or 
four months he was in Chicago as repre- 
sentative of the circuitous line which was 
still the speediest method of communica- 
tion with the Northwest, by rail or boat 
from Chicago to Milwaukee, thence by the 
newly built railroad to La Crosse, and from 
La Crosse by river packet to St. Paul. 
Again he made good. While engaged in 
the shipping business during the summer, 
he had bought grain during the winter 
months when navigation was closed, to be 
shipped out in the spring. Large traffic 
interests were glad to secure him as their 
representative, and in the spring of 1865 
he went into the forwarding and transpor- 
tation business on his own account. He 
had charge in St. Paul of the business of 
the Northwestern Packet Company. Defin- 
itively the second stage of his education 
was closed. Henceforth we have to deal 
with the man of affairs, and his action and 
reaction upon events out of which wonder- 
ful happenings were to be born. 


[To be continued in the WorLv’s Work for November.] 
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THE CASE FOR WILSON 


PAUL FULLER, JR. 


[Mr. Fuller, a member of one of the best-known firms of lawyers in New York, in- 
vestigated conditions in Haiti for President Wilson just before the assassination of Presi- 
dent Guillaume Sam forced the United States to land marines there to preserve order. He 
is now a member of the executive committee of the Woodrow Wilson Independent League.| 


HE world is facing to-day the 

greatest crisis in modern history. 

What the effects of so complete 

and stupendous an upheaval will 

be, we can only guess. To pre- 

dict the results of the Great War economi- 

cally, in the industries, in world finance, 

in foreign trade, in agriculture, is a task 

beyond the powers of the wisest econo- 

mists. Certain facts, however, stand out 

in bold relief, and Americans, perhaps of all 

others, can least afford to ignore them. The 

consequences of the war have been felt 

with great force on this side of the water. 

The United States as a nation has been 

affected morally and materially by the 
struggle in Europe. 

New, or perhaps latent, considerations 
of national dignity, national honor, and 
national duty have been awakened, and 
millions of our people have been made 
keenly aware of the fact that the eternal 
struggle between right and wrong is not 
confined to individuals but that great 
nations may at a moment’s notice be called 
upon to decide between the two and to 
fight for the one or the other. 

The effect of the war on our industries, 
our credit, our commerce, is too striking 
to need even passing mention. What, then, 
must be our part in the gigantic work of 
reconstruction, political as well as economic, 
which must follow the declaration of peace? 
Surely it will be such as to tax all our 
courage, and industry, and resources. An 
opportunity unparalleled in history is 
‘knocking at our doors. We may, nay must, 
deeply regret that it has come to us 
through the blood, and horrors, and misery 
of Europe, but we must be ready to answer 
the knocking. We owe it not only to this 
nation, but to answer the call fully will be, 


perhaps, our only way of giving succor - 
to the noble men and women of France 
and Belgium, England and Russia, who 
are making so great a sacrifice in the 
interests of those principles upon which 
this nation is founded. Rarely in our 
history have we been in greater need of 
progressive, constructive government. 

Such, briefly, is the situation on the eve 
of the Presidential election of 1916. I 
conceive it to be the absolute duty of 
every patriotic American calmly, conscien- 
tiously, and without prejudice to con- 
sider the question of his choice of Presiden- 
tial candidate. It is not the purpose of 
this article to compare the two candidates 
—their records, characters, and general 
fitness but, as briefly as may be, to state 
some of the reasons of an independent 
Democrat for his belief that the interests 
of the Nation will be best served by the 
reélection of Woodrow Wilson. It has 
appeared to the writer that these reasons 
may best be found by referring to the 
“record” of Mr. Wilson’s achievements in 
the last three and one half years. For the 
sake of lagical order, these achievements 
have been divided into two categories: 
first, the actions of the Administration in 
dealing with national problems, in carry- 
ing out the pledges of the Democratic 
platform, and with regard to our relations 
with Latin America; and secondly, the 
actions of the President in dealing with 
the totally new, unforeseen, and very grave 
problems which resulted from the out- 
break of war in Europe in August, 1914. 
The problems included in the second cate- 
gory are again twofold, and are those 
arising in our foreign relations, and those 
internal questions which resulted directly 
from the European war. 
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The principal planks of the Democratic 
platform of 1912 were “The Tariff,” 
“Anti-Trust Laws,” and “Banking Legis- 
lation,” including Rural Credits. 


THE TARIFF 


Even the enemies of Woodrow Wilson 
did not doubt his sincerity of purpose 
when he undertook the revision of the 
tariff to meet his party’s pledges, but 
many of his friends and_ well-wishers 
doubted his ability to accomplish so great 
an undertaking. Many other well-inten- 
tioned men had failed before him and 
revision after revision had been dictated 
by the paid representatives of special 
interests. But from the outset the Presi- 


dent adopted methods different from those 


of his predecessors. His were courageous, 
businesslike, “hustling’’ methods, and 
they bore fruit. He did not wait until 
December to begin work, but called the 
Congress together on April 7, 1913, at 
which date he had already received a com- 
prehensive programme of revision. The 
whole atmosphere of the House itself was 
changed as the President, for the first time 
in sO many years, appeared in person as 
“a human being, trying to codperate with 
other human beings in a common service,” 
and in an intimate, practical, straight- 
forward manner he outlined his programme 
and made it known that he intended that 
his party’s promises should be fulfilled. 
He called upon the most expert and dis- 
interested advisers and it was soon ap- 
parent that the Democratic Congress of 
1912-1913 meant to revise the tariff in the 
interest of all the people and not of the 
few. As was to be expected, such an 
unusual spectacle was not long in exciting 
the apprehension of those who had in 
“better times” been accustomed to dic- 
tate terms to the committees of Congress. 
The time-honored methods were once more 
resorted to, and a powerful and unscrupu- 
lous “lobby” was soon at work. President 


Wilson did not long hesitate as to his 


answer. He made a direct, frank, and 
forceful appeal to the people of the United 
States. Here was no equivocation: no 
innuendos. “I! think,” he said, “that the 
public ought to know the extraordinary 
exertions being made by the lobby 
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to gain recognition for certain alterations 
of the Tariff Bill. Washington has seldom 
seen sO numerous, so industrious, or so 
insidious a lobby. The newspapers are 
being filled with paid advertisements calcu- 
lated to mislead the public opin- 
ion of the country itself. There is every 
evidence that money without limit is being 
spent to maintain this lobby . 

The result of this utterance justified the 
President’s faith in the justice and com- 
pelling strength of public opinion. It was 
soon apparent that the people were with 
the President in his efforts to give that 
which had been promised. Patiently, un- 
tiringly, and cheerfully he continued to 
advise and to coéperate, until the present 
tariff was an accomplished fact. 

As to merits of the Tariff Law of 1913, 
or of any other, it is difficult for any but 
experts to speak with authority, and then 
only in the light of results which time alone 
can bring forth. 

As to the merits or economic value of the 
Law itself, it is best to refer to expert 
opinion. Professor Taussig, a generally 
respected specialist, who has approached 
the subject with an open mind, unbiased 
by party prejudices, considers the Tariff 
Law of 1913 a fair, sound, and honest 
measure, calculated to accomplish the ends 
for which it was devised. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


In March, 1913, the business men of the 
country had three just causes of complaint 
against existing so-called “Anti-Trust 
Laws,” which it was the business of the 
Democratic Party to remedy. First, the 
tendency of existing prohibitions was to 
interfere with the proper functioning of 
large corporations, and to exact toll from 
stockholders and consumers, rather than 
to enforce a strict accountability from the 
officers and directors of the company. 
Secondly, the laws, as then constituted, 
did not prevent the trading in a vicious 
circle of a few individuals to the detriment 
of the public by means of interlocking 
directorates. Thirdly, the absence of ex- 
plicit legislative definition of the policy 
and meaning of the existing Anti-Trust 
Law tended to stifle initiative and to leave 
well-intentioned heads of great business 
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enterprises in the dark as to their rights, 
and the extent of their proper development. 

The new Anti-Trust Laws, and the at- 
titude of the Administration regarding the 
personal responsibility of corporate officers 
and directors, interlocking directorates, 
and trust prosecutions have been so widely 
discussed in the public press as to make 
detailed discussion in this article super- 
fluous. The beneficent purpose and 
effect of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, however, are worthy of more than 
passing mention. 

A short time after the “rule of reason”’ 
was laid down by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil Case, 
the writer had occasion to discuss the then- 
existing Anti-Trust Laws with a jurist of 
international repute. This gentleman (a 
lifelong Republican, a former Cabinet offi- 
cer) had been consulted by a great corpora- 
tion as to the legality of certain proposed 
lines of development. A very thorough 
aquaintance with the common law and a 
careful study of the statutes and decisions 
were insufficient to permit him to venture 
an opinion. This incident is typical of the 


difficulties which confronted honest busi-° 


ness men in all parts of the country. 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


This and many other evils have since 
been cured by more definite legislative 
definitions and by the creation of a Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The railroads and shippers of the coun- 
try may obtain rulings in doubtful cases 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Bankers may find solutions of 
their perplexities by appealing to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Farmers’ or 
growers’ associations may appeal to the 
Department of Agriculture, and likewise the 
business men of the country may seek 
and receive information and guidance as 
to their rights, obligations, and business 
possibilities from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The functions of the Commission 
are not confined to arbitration between 
competitors and to determining facts 
where the interests of the public are in- 
volved; its scope is much broader, and, 
properly administered, it will serve as an 
adviser and guide to all who care to apply 
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to this great clearing-house of business 
ideas and trade statistics. 

A few extracts from an address by Mr. 
Edward N. Hurley, vice-chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, before the 
Boston Commercial Club in March of this 
year will serve to indicate some of the 
benefits to be derived from the Commission 
which the average business man may per- 
haps have overlooked: 


With all the attention that has been given 
to business the past fifteen years, it is a remark- 
able fact that to-day there are no comprehen- 
sive data available, no constructive material 
at hand to furnish to a manufacturer, merchant, 
or trade association desiring to improve the 
unsatisfactory conditions in their industry. 
Without such data it is impossible to make 
recommendations to Congress for helpful, con- 
structive legislation. 

Manufacturers and merchants who are mer- 
chandising the farmers’ product, shipping 
their goods over the railroads, depositing their 
money in the banks, and meeting the payroll 
of thousands of employees—these should be 
furnished with data and information regarding 
their respective industries. 

In order to codperate intelligently with the 
manufacturers and merchants of the country 
the Federal Trade Commission must have 
these facts. With this thought in mind we 
recently mailed to every corporation in the 
United States a form containing a few simple 
questions pertaining to their industries. This 
information embraces the products which they 
manufacture, their annual sales, the capital 
invested, and other principal items, such as 
depreciation, and so forth. These data will be 
compiled by industries and a summary of 
results sent to each company engaged in that 
particular line. This will give each and every 
man in the business an opportunity to know 
whether or not the industry he is engaged in is 
in a healthy condition. If an industry with 
large capital is showing no earning power, that 
industry either is not well managed or the 
production exceeds the demand. Knowledge 
of existing conditions will prevent others from 
entering the business or unprofitably investing 
additional capital where overproduction al- 
ready exists. -The industry in which conditions 
are unsatisfactory will receive particular atten- 
tion and the real causes of the conditions will 
be ascertained. 

These facts are not to be asked for in any 
inquisitorial spirit, and the hearty codperation 
which the Trade Commission has so far received 
from the business men of the country indicates 
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their appreciation of the need of such definite 
facts. 


How can the Federal Trade Commission’ 


help to improve this situation? 

The Commission has no intention and no 
desire to use compulsory methods, but it does 
hope to reach the desired end by encouraging 
improvements in accounting practice, by 
indorsing standard systems of bookkeeping 
and cost accounting, and by assisting in de- 
vising standard systems, either at the request 
of individual merchants and manufacturers or 
through the association that represents the 
industry. 

Surely President Wilson has kept faith 
with the business men of the United States, 
and the magnitude of this task alone should 
entitle him to a “square deal.” 

The third legislative reform for which 
the people of the country may thank 
Woodrow Wilson is of more far-reaching 
effect and was more difficult of accomplish- 
ment than the two preceeding ones. 


CURRENCY REFORM 


A’ thorough, “from-the-ground-up” cur- 
rency reform for the United States in- 
volved labors that might well discourage 
the ablest and most courageous statesmen. 

Here are some of the difficulties which 
had to be overcome. First, to find a 
substitute for the existing system which, 
while economically sound, would be feasible 
in the face of our federal system of govern- 
ment and national prejudices. Secondly, 
to meet and overcome the powerful op- 
position of those who benefited by the very 
unsoundness of the old régime. And, 
thirdly, so to stimulate the imagination 
of the public and its representatives as to 
allow of the introduction of what needs 
must be an experimental measure in the 
national currency. 

All these difficulties were successfully 
and brilliantly overcome. The President 
called upon the country’s greatest experts 
of all parties to assist in the technical work 
of drafting a new banking law. He de- 
feated his powerful opponents in the open 
by proving the soundness of the measures 
proposed. The victory was so complete 
that when the bill became a law, the ablest 
bankers throughout the land hailed it as a 
great stride in advance, based upon sound 
banking principles. The Bankers’ Maga- 
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zine referred to the Law as “probably the 
most comprehensive piece of banking legis- 
lation ever enacted in this country.” 

Where others have failed for the last 
twenty-five years President Woodrow Wil- 
son has succeeded. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LAW 


An adequate analysis of the Federal 
Reserve Law would occupy far more space 
than has been allotted to this article, but 
the salient characteristics of the Law are, 
briefly, as follows: 

1. For the unelastic currency based up- 
on the Nation’s bonded indebtedness, there 
has been substituted a currency “based 
on the sound liquid commercial assets of 
the country responsive at all times and 
to the fullest extent to every reasonable 
demand of legitimate enterprise.” 

2. By the establishment of regional 
banks, which shall act as rediscount agen- 
cies, with due regard to the industries and 
commerce of the country, the old, un- 
scientific reserve system has been done 
away with. 

3. A vast sum has been made available 
(the late Mr. Charles Conant put it at 
$359,000,000) for rural credits, whereas 
under the old system national banks could 
not lend a dollar on farm mortgages. 

4. Member banks may discount and 
federal reserve banks may rediscount ac- 
ceptances based upon export and import 
transactions. Doubtless when the stimu- 
lating effect upon our foreign trade of this 
provision has been understood it will be 
extended by legislation to interstate trans- 
actions as well as foreign ones. 

5. The Law allows and encourages the 
establishment by national banks of foreign 
branches, a provision which has already 
been taken advantage of by one of our 
greatest financial institutions and which 
must necessarily assist in the development 
of our foreign trade. The Federal Reserve 
Law, however, needs no advocate to plead 
its cause. Its record of the last two years 
speaks most eloquently in its behalf, and 
thoughtful people throughout the land 
have often wondered since August, 1914, 
what would have been our fate without 
its presence on the statute books. 

These are the principal achievements of 
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the President in purely domestic affairs. 
There are many others which cannot here 
be examined in detail; the opening of 
Alaska by the building and purchase of 
railroads, etc., the work of the Department 
of Agriculture, of the Department of Com- 
merce in the interest of foreign trade; all 
these deserve the attention of the thought- 
ful voter, and redound to the credit of the 
Administration. 

Anopen-minded inquirer, having satisfied 
himself as to the President’s methods of 
dealing with home problems, will next 
examine into his handling of foreign affairs. 
As indicated in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, it has been deemed easier 
to examine the various questions of our 
foreign relations by considering separately 
those relating to Latin America and those 
which have resulted solely because of the 
European War. 


MEXICO 


It would be impossible for the writer at 
the present time to discuss in detail the 
various phases of the Mexican situation 
without an inexcusable breach of confi- 
dence. Such a discussion at the present 
stage of official negotiation would, more- 
over, be unnecessary and perhaps harmful. 
It seems to me that to indicate the Presi- 
dent’s Mexican policy it is only necessary 
to bear in mind a few fundamental prin- 
ciples which he, with the majority of the 
American people, believes in and to deter- 
mine whether, in the light of a real situa- 
tion not of his making, the President acted 
in accordance with such principles. 

President Wilson believes that where 
the government of a nation rests upon 
the consent of the governed, such a 
nation should be allowed to work out 
its own salvation without undue inter- 
ference by an outside and ostensibly 
friendly nation. 

That it is the duty of the United States 
to cultivate relations of friendly coépera- 
tion with the republics of Central and 
South America. 

That it would be contrary to our openly 
expressed intentions should we take advan- 
tage of a neighbor’s misfortune for the 
acquisition of territory. These are some 


of the guiding principles in the light of . 
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which one professing them was in duty 
bound to act. 

During the last four years the Mexican 
situation has presented difficulties so 
complex that even the most intelligent and 
honorable Mexicans have been entirely at 
a loss to suggest a solution. Surely, then, 
it is not to be wondered at that hostile and 
carping critics have found pretexts for 
attacks on the President. 

Let us briefly examine the situation 
which confronted the Administration in 
1913. There were exactly three courses 
from which to choose. First, the recog- 
nition of Huerta. Second, intervention. 
Third, watchful waiting in the hope that 
Mexico, with the zealous and honorable 
coéperation of the United States, would 
be able to put her house in order. 

It is unpleasant to speak disparagingly 
of the dead, but sometimes it is necessary 
in justice to the living. President Wilson 
could not consistently with his duty shift 
the responsibility involved in the recog- 
nition of Huerta by “following” the 
example of certain European Powers whose 
relations to Mexico are not in fact, if they 
are in law, at all analogous to ours. This 
seems to have been the view of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, and will one day be 
generally recognized as the right view. 
As to Huerta, he was not alone a usurper, 
but a traitor, and by many believed to be a 
murderer. The picture of such a gentle- 
man receiving the accredited representa- 
tives of the United States in a low drinking 
place with his ever-present brandy bottle 
in front of him and less edifying ornaments 
on either side of him was probably more 
vivid in the mind of the gentleman at the 
White House than to those others at the 
Quai d’Orsay and the Foreign Office. 
Moreover, brushing these minor considera- 
tions ‘aside, which many seem to think 
offend merely against good taste, it is the 
nearly universal private opinion of Mexi- 
icans, Europeans, and Americans capable 
of judging that a recognition of Huerta 
would have been a mere postponement of a 
difficulty which sooner or later had to be 
met. Some honest men may still feel 
that the President should have recognized 
Huerta, but it is hard to understand how 
any fair-minded critic can assert that the 
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President’s action in this regard was un- 
warranted and without sufficient grounds. 

Intervention in 1913 would rightly have 
been regarded, not by Mexicans alone 
but by the whole of Latin America,.as a 
complete change of our South American 
policy, and an unwarranted act of aggres- 
sion for the purpose of further territorial 
acquisition. Doubtless there are many 
honorable Americans of imperialistic ten- 
dencies who could in conscience have 
adopted such a course, but for Woodrow 
Wilson it would have amounted to an 
unqualified repudiation of the principles 
for which he was known to stand in the 
autumn of 1912. 

Moreover, such a course would have 
involved us in a costly and bloody war for 
which we were unprepared and to which 
the vast majority of the American people 
were utterly opposed. 

President Wilson chose the third course 
and has stuck to it patiently and stead- 
fastly in the face of the bitterest attacks 
from powerful private interests and un- 
scrupulous political enemies. The time 
came, however, when “watchful waiting” 
was mistaken (by the Rabelaisian figure 
described as “First Chief’’) for weakness. 
The “watchful waiting” policy was im- 
mediately transformed into one of the 
greatest energy and from present indica- 
tions it looks as though the Mexican 
trouble would finally be solved in such a 
way as to confound both the advocates of 
recognition at any price and of intervene 
tion at any price. 

Doubtless in the countless details of the 
problem which have had to be dealt with 
one by one, mistakes have been made; 
possibly in estimating the various Mexi- 
cans (and there are literally hundreds of 
them) who have from time to time taken 
the centre of the stage, the President has 
been deceived or misled. It would be a 
miracle were such not the case. But these 
should not be the questions to interest 
the impartial investigator. The events of 
the last four years should be surveyed as a 
whole, and not in kaleidoscopic procession, 
and then we should ask how could the 
President have better served all the people 
of the United States? 


One can only conclude that the interests . 
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both of the United States and Mexico will 
best be served by continuing President 
Wilson in office. 

Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua— 
three other conspicuous achievements must 
be credited to President Wilson in the 
field of Latin-American affairs. 


HAITI 


Haiti, the most fertile and healthful spot 
in the West Indies, has long been a source 
of trouble to us, and a bad example to 
Central America. Its people, 90 per cent. 
of whom are honest, kindly, industrious, 
and peace-loving, have been oppressed and 
downtrodden, and the investment of capi- 
tal and the proper exploitation of the 
country’s resources have been made impos- 
sible. Moreover, it has been feared for 
many years that the Mole St. Nicholas, a 
fine natural harbor on the Windward 
Passage, might fall into the hands of 
Germany to be used as a coaling station 
and naval base. In the spring of 1915, 
when Haiti was suffering from a periodical 
revolution, Germany’s representative at 
Santo Domingo stated, after a dinner at 
which Americans were present, that were 
it not for the European war Germany 
would have already relieved the United 
States of further trouble regarding Haiti. 
The finances of the island, owing to war, 
were in Worse condition than usual, and 
the whole situation was fraught with 
menace of real disaster. President Wilson 
approached the difficulty with firmness, 
thoroughness, and patience, and in Septem- 
ber, 1915, a treaty was signed at Port-au- 
Prince which was ratified by our Senate 
in February, 1916, and proclaimed in May 
1916, the principal articles of which pro- 
vide, as follows, that: 


(1) The United States will aid in the de- 
velopment of Haiti’s agricultural, mineral, and 
commercial resources, and in the establishment 
of a sound financial system. 

(2) The President of the United States shall 
nominate a general receiver of customs who 
shall collect and apply all custom duties, import 
and export. And the President of the United 


States shall also nominate a Financial Adviser 
who shall in general devise and supervise the 
financial system of the Republic. 

(3) The Republic of Haiti shall not increase 
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its public debt except by previous agreement 
with the President of the United States. 

(4) There shall be organized a constabulary 
by American men and officers appointed by the 
President of the United States which shall 
preserve domestic peace, security of individual 
rights, and the observance of the treaty pro- 
visions. 

(5) The Government of Haiti agrees not to 
surrender any of the territory of the Republic 
of Haiti by sale, lease, or otherwise, or jurisdic- 
tion over such territory to any foreign govern- 
ment or power, nor enter into any treaty or 
contract with any foreign power or powers that 
will impair or tend to impair the independence 
of Haiti. 

(6) The United States will lend efficient 
aid for the maintenance of a government ade- 
quate to protect life, liberty, and property. 


Only those long familiar with Latin- 
American affairs can appreciate the import- 
ance of the treaty and the countless diffi- 
culties which lay in its path. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


In Santo Domingo many millions of 
American capital have been invested and 
hitherto the investors have not had the 
slightest guarantee for protection of life 
or property. The same conditions in 
general have maintained as above described 
in speaking of Haiti. Though no treaty 
has as yet been signed, our government 
has intervened in the interest of the peace- 
ful Dominicans as well as of the foreign 
investors, and shortly a treaty along the 
lines of the Haitian treaty will regulate the 
affairs of the Dominican end of the Island. 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL 


To make our control of interoceanic 
communications lastingly effective, it was 
necessary to acquire an exclusive right of 
way over Nicaraguan territory. To se- 
cure the necessary concessions by treaty, 
and without going counter to Latin- 
American susceptibilities, has long been a 
problem in Washington. President Wilson 
has concluded a treaty with Nicaragua 
which gives to the United States the 
exclusive rights in perpetuity for the build- 
ing, operation, and maintenance of an 
interoceanic canal by way of any route over 
Nicaraguan territory, and the treaty fur- 
ther gives the United States a ninety-nine- 
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year lease of the Great Corn and Little 
Corn Islands, and of territory on the Gulf 
of Fonseca for use by the United States 
as naval bases. 

The political enemies of any Administra- 
tion can find ground for criticism in any 
Administration measures. To such as 
these, this article is not addressed. The 
open-minded American in search of infor- 
mation will find much in President Wilson’s 
Latin-American policy for commendation 
and congratulation. 

The usual problems, however, domestic 
and foreign, which confront our Chief 
Executive have been completely over- 
shadowed in the case of Woodrow Wilson 
by the exigencies of a situation entirely 
unforeseen when he was chosen for the 
Presidency. The outbreak of war in 
Europe, so entirely unexpected, so unpre- 
cedented in violence, in the number of 
nations engaged, and the immensity of 
area affected, withdrew the attention of 
mankind from its daily tasks to be focused 
on scenes of incredible barbarity and on the 
defiance of all laws of humanity and civili- 
zation. Americans as a whole had _ be- 
lieved in international law, and in a certain 
inherent decency in mankind. We were 
at first so stunned by the Teutonic inva- 
sion of neutral Belgium, as (very naturally) 
to forget momentarily questions of our 
own safety and protection. It was not 
long, however, before we were forced to a 
vivid realization of what the war meant to 
us in all the phases of our national existence, 
and the responsibility for the disaster 


‘which was sure to follow one false step 


rested almost entirely upon the President 
of the United States. 

Thoughtful men asked themselves the 
question, What is his conception of the 
duty of the Executive? Will he be over- 
come by the personal horror he must feel 
at Germany’s defiance of international 
laws as “scraps of paper,” and act as an 
individual? Or will he consider his trus- 
teeship and the best practical way of serv- 
ing this nation as well as upholding the 
principles which have been violated ? 

I take it that the President was moved 
by two great considerations: “It must not 
be what I want, but what the majority 
of the people want, who have chosen me as 
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their spokesman in foreign affairs,” and 
“Can this nation, unprepared and divided 
as it is in sentiment, play its full part in 
the real fighting, if war should comer” | 
do not think he was moved by the con- 
sideration that appealed to so many, that 
by throwing our fortunes with the Allies 
we would reap the benefit of their friend- 
ship, without making equal sacrifices, 
since we were known to have no army, 
and could still profit to the same extent 
materially as by remaining neutral. | do 
not believe Woodrow Wilson to be such an 
opportunist, and probably history will say 
that he was right. 

There is reason to believe that the 
President asked himself these questions, 
because of his deep study of our institu- 
tions and because of public utterances 
prior to August, 1914. 


, 


THE PRESIDENTS DUTY 


In an article on President Cleveland in 
1897, Mr. Wilson described him with 
admiration as “hardly a colleague of the 
House, so much as an individual servant 
of the country.” And again, in the same 
article: “And the President looked upon 
himself as the responsible Executive of the 
Nation, not as the arbiter of policies. 
There is something in such a character 
that men of quick and ardent thought 
cannot like or understand. They want all 
capable men to be thinking like themselves, 
along lines of active advance; they are 
impatient of performance which is simply 
thorough, without also being regenerative, 
and Mr. Cleveland has not commended 
himself to them. They themselves would 
probably not make good presidents. A 
certain tough stubborn fibre is necessary 
which does not easily change, which is 
unelastically strong.’”’ On another oc- 
casion he said: “Our Executive . . . is 
national.” And ina letter dated February 
13, 1913, addressed to Mr. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, he wrote, in speaking of the duties 
of the President: “ And he is the spokesman 
of the Nation in everything, even the mo- 
mentous and most delicate dealings of the 
Government with foreign nations.” 

These excerpts are almost prophetic 
and clearly show his conception that the 
President cannot properly act in a spirit 
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of Knight Errantry, no matter what his 
personal inclinations may be, but only as he 
interprets the sense of the people asa whole. 

This view, moreover, is based on sound 
precedent. When, in 1793, the European 
nations joined in war against the French 
Republic, President Washington, in the 
face of the bitterest criticism, issued a 
proclamation of neutrality. There can be 
little doubt, | think, as to his personal feel- 
ings toward his former companions-at- 
arms, but he acted not as an individual 
but as trustee for the Nation. In his 
written defense of Washington’s action, 
Hamilton wrote: “This conclusion derives 
confirmation from the reflection that under 
every form of government rulers are only 
trustees for the happiness and interest of 
their nations, and cannot, consistently 
with their trust, follow the suggestions of 
kindness or humanity towards others to 
the prejudice of their constituents.” 


INTERPRETING THE NATION’S WISHES 


Such being the President’s conception 
of his duty, one naturally inquires as to 
whether he has correctly interpreted the 
sentiment of the country. To a large 
number of Americans, it has been, if not a 
disappointment, still an intensely sad and 
bitter regret, to learn that our nation is not 
yet a homogeneous unit which could in the 
early stages of war have taken its place 
by the side of the gallant men of France, 
and England, and Russia, in defending the 
rights for which mankind has sacrificed so 
much in its struggle against wrong and 
oppression. But why deceive ourselves? 
What Dr. Woodrow Wilson said twenty 
years ago is true to-day: “In spite of the 
steady immigration, with its persistent tide 
of foreign blood, they [our historians] 
have chosen to speak often and think al- 
ways of our people as sprung after all 
from a common stock, bearing a family 
likeness in every branch, and following, all 
the while, old, familiar family ways. The 
view is more misleading because it is so 
large a part of the truth without being all.” 

It will require many common trials and 
much teaching and example, perhaps of 
generations of Americans such as Woodrow 
Wilson, before this nation will be so per- 
fectly knit that it can rise to a man to 
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defend a common ideal as France did in the 
terrible summer of 1914. Nor is it a sign 
of the highest Americanism to flinch at the 
truth rather than patiently, steadfastly 
to continue in the task assigned to us, to 
create a national ideal which shall over- 
shadow all considerations of ancestry or 
racial preference. President Wilson has 
lost sight neither of the grim fact, nor of his 
part in the work of patriotic propaganda. 
“There are citizens of the United States,” 
he declared to Congress, “| blush to admit, 
born under other flags, but welcomed under 
our generous naturalization laws to the 
full freedom and opportunity of America, 
who have poured the poison of disloyalty 
into the very arteries of our national life; 
who have sought to bring the authority 
and good name of our government into 
contempt, to destroy our industries 

and to debase our politics to the uses of 
foreign intrigue. A little while 
ago, such a thing would have seemed in- 
credible. Because it was incredible we 
made no preparation for it. We would 
have been almost ashamed to prepare for 
it, as if we were suspicious of ourselves, 
our own comrades and neighbors. But the 
ugly and incredible thing has actually come 
about and we are without adequate fed- 
eral laws to deal with it. Such creatures of 
passion, disloyalty, and anarchy must be 
crushed out. . . . ” 

This message followed the recall of the 
Austrian Ambassador in September, 1915, 
and that of the German attachés in Decem- 
ber of the same year. Whatever his op- 
ponents may assert against him, these are 
not the words of a German-American candi- 
date. Nor has the President contented 
himself with preaching doctrines of pure 
Americanism. He is not one of those who 
believe in bluster and talk of war, blinding 
themselves to the fact that our Army, as it 
is at present constituted, is insufficient 
to suppress the sporadic outbreaks of 
outlaw bands on our borders, or to protect 
the lives of our citizens in the great cities 
against the well organized army of German- 
Americans who are striving against his 
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reélection. He has really done something 
toward preparedness; not all that is needed, 
but as much in all probability as circum- 
stances permit. Why not give him the 
opportunity to continue his work of na- 
tional preparedness, moral and military? 


A DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPH 


It appears to me that this larger view of 
the situation which President Wilson has 
had to deal with is far more important than 
any detailed examination of our foreign 
correspondence. After all, in the thou- 
sands of words of diplomatic notes which 
have been exchanged there is but one topic 
of really vital importance. This concerns 
the illegal destruction of life and property 
by German and Austrian submarines, and 
in this our State Department has won a 
signal victory, not only in the Mediter- 
ranean but in what Germany was pleased 
to declare the “War Zone.” The brutal 
submarine warfare has ceased, and it has 
been abandoned as a direct result of the 
protests of President Woodrow Wilson. 
True, the methods complained of may be 
resumed, but surely such a _ possibility 
cannot detract from the diplomatic victory 
of the Administration. 

It has been possible here to touch on 
only a few of the things which the Wilson 
Administration set out to accomplish, to 
mention a very small number of the un- 
foreseen complexities which have arisen, 
and to detail a still smaller proportion of 
the hidden forces which have stood in the 
President’s path. My only desire is to 
excite the curiosity of open-minded readers 
that they may pursue independently an in- 
vestigation into the accomplishments of the 
last four years. And then they should ask 
themselves frankly, What has President 
Wilson failed to do that Judge Hughes 
would have done had he been in his place? 
What has President Wilson done that 
Judge Hughes will undo if put in his place? 
And finally, What is there that remains to 
be done during the next four years which 
Judge Hughes is better qualified to do than 
Woodrow Wilson? 
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THE CASE FOR HUGHES 


FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


[Mr. Davenport, a trained student of public affairs, was one of Mr. Hughes’s chief 
supporters in the State Senate of New York during 1909 and 1910, and was ihe nominee 
of the Progressive Party for Governor of New York in 1914.] 


HE Democratic Administration 
is seeking to obtain a new lease 
of power from the American 
electorate upon the declared 
ground, first, that it has kept 
the country out of war and conserved 
economic prosperity, and second, that it 
has put upon the statute books of the 
Nation certain measures of liberalism long 
demanded in the interest of the welfare of 
the people of the United States. 1 would 
not wish to be called upon in any forum to 
defend these claims in their entirety, 


’ neither would I wish to attempt to demolish 


them all. I am satisfied that the conduct 
of our foreign relations is a weak link in 
the chain of Democratic pretensions to con- 
tinued preferment, and that firm and 
steadfast and statesmanlike vision and 
action would have taken the prolonged 
shiver out of our international policy as 
well as out of the spine of the American 
people. I am satisfied also that it is the 
draining of millions of workingmen and 
other producers into the European war, and 
the consequent dire economic needs of 
foreign peoples which we alone temporarily 
can supply, which has been the basis of the 
economic prosperity of this country since 
the summer of 1914. And I am convinced 
that we were riding to a precipitous econ- 
omic fall just as the war broke, and that we 
shall be in far greater danger when our 
shambling, rambling national inefficiency 
undertakes to compete, when the war is 
over, with the disciplined millions of Europe 
who return to the industrial haunts and 
highways of peace. 

As for the domestic Democratic measures 
of liberalism, such as the federal reserve 
banks, the rural credit system, the child 
labor law, and kindred evidences of 
effort to extend the bounds of human wel- 
fare and equal opportunity in the United 


States, they are a mixture of perfection and 
imperfection, but at that they are not to be 
decried. They represent, better than 
anything else in his administration, the de- 
sire of the great Democrat in the White 
House to contribute to the sum total of 
national amelioration some of the measures 
of relief which the country has long been 
pondering deeply and earnestly. Most of 
them represent, even in their imperfection, 
a yearning which is as profound as the soul 
of the American people. They represent a 
minimum of advance which could not be 
denied, and which ought not to have been 
denied to the great movement of liberalism 
which for the last twenty years has swept 
across the face of the continent, and which 
will sweep again in yet greater power when 
our present fundamental national diffi- 
culties and weaknesses are safely and 
soundly resolved. 

And right here, at the chief point of 
strength in the case for Wilson, the case for 
Hughes begins to build. No man who has 
made a careful survey of the course of 
political progress in the chief common- 
wealths of the Union can have failed to 
observe the very clear and formidable re- 
action against liberalism which has every- 
where appeared within the last two or 
three years. And the reason for it is not 
at all that the apostles of reaction have 
again assumed the leadership in the minds 
of the people. It is that the people them- 
selves have become suspicious and critical 
of the administration of liberalism by their 
representatives. The greater the exten- 
sion in this country of the modes and 
methods of progress, the more appalling to 
the American people have become the 
revelations of the waste, extravagance, and 
inefficiency of local, state, and federal 
government throughout the country. 

And the instinct of the people is sound. 
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And the instinct of those Republican 
leaders is sound who, like Hughes and 
Roosevelt, are laying chief emphasis upon 
national efficiency. 1 do not mean merely 
governmental efficiency now, and of 
course | do not mean military and naval 
preparation. I mean efficiency of a far 
deeper sort, of which preparation against 
war is but a phase. Liberalism is doomed, 
and democracy is doomed in this country 
unless our whole industrial and social and 
governmental system is put upon a modern 
basis of downright economy and expert 
organization for the national welfare. We 
have passed the point already when our 
people can even afford to pay or will pay 
for the vast waste and stumbling ignorance 
and halting weakness of the present govern- 
mental order. Commissions upon com- 
missions, jobs upon jobs, inefficiencies upon 
inefficiencies, in one bewildering orgy of 
pseudo-democratic chaos. And the close 
of the European war and the fully per- 
fected codperation and organization of the 
great nations abroad will enormously re- 
inforce the prevailing instinctive attitude 
of the popular mind, and call for a dis- 
cipline and knitting together of the whole of 
which America has not yet dreamed. The 
task is to train a nation of experts, to de- 
velop a genuine national unity, to make use 
of every grain of national power, to guard 
ourselves against surprise in commerce as 
in warfare, to relate efficiency to freedom 
and the right. Idealistic internationalism 
must wait for that. Radicalism, and even 
the more idealistic forms of liberalism, 
must wait for that—until the sound foun- 
dations of liberalism are laid. In what 
position is America, shame-faced and impo- 
tent, to play any part in international heal- 
ing and restoration? What is the worth of 
paper statutes of liberalism, administered 
by incompetence? 

Political, military, economic, social, and 
spiritual reconstruction is the job. Which 
is better fit for it, the Democratic Party 
and Wilson, or the Republican Party and 
Hughes? I think the first and foremost 
thing to consider is, which party is fit for it? 
Neither, as of late constituted. Neither in 
recent times has exhibited the trait of in- 
tegrity to the country combined with 
efficiency. Probably, on the average, the 
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Democratic Party has shown more blun- 
dering integrity, and the Republican Party 
more cunning efficiency. In addition, the 
Republican Party has always had a keener 
national sense than the Democratic. But 
the practical blend of nationality, efficiency, 
and integrity has not appeared in either 
party in our generation. And we shall not 
make permanent and orderly progress 
until we have such a blend in one or the 
other of the great parties. Can Wilson 
create it from the Democratic organization 
sooner than Hughes from the Republican? 
It must be done soon and done well if 
America is to prosper. 


DEMOCRATIC DISTRUST OF NATIONALISM 


The tradition of the Democratic Party 
is indubitable, and its recent practice can 
be read of all men. From Jefferson’s time 
to the present, it has distrusted the 
national power. It has held that the 
hands of the country were tied, so that it 
could not create a national bank, nor pros- 
ecute internal improvements, nor for- 
mulate constitutionally a protective tariff. 
To be sure, events have dragged the Demo- 
cratic Party by the scruff of the neck into 
the assertion of national power, but it has 
never been happy over it. Jefferson pur- 
chased Louisiana, though he regarded it as 
an act without warrant in the Constitution. 
Irascible and sturdy old Andrew Jackson 
could not and would not abide the nullifi- 
cation of federal law in South Carolina. 
And Woodrow Wilson by national man- 
date has forced the hand of the South with 
respect to child labor in the cotton mills. 

Now, although the sentiment of the 
more modern and intelligent sections of the 
South is slowly changing, and every year 
the Federal Government means more to the 
South in helpfulness and service, yet, with 
respect to the use of national power, the 
South, as everybody knows, is sadly be- 
lated and reactionary. And it is the South 
which has been in the leadership in Con- 
gress during the present Administration, 
and will continue in the leadership if that 
Administration is returned to power. If 
the heads of the great ruling committees 
in Congress were all of the type of Carter 
Glass of Virginia, the country would have 
little cause for complaint. But those who 
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are familiar with the facts understand well 
that the rule of seniority in both houses of 
Congress has brought to the front a dis- 
piriting group of provincial personalities, 
who lack almost entirely the vision of the 
use of national power for the common weal. 


A TRULY NATIONAL LEADER 


More than ever before since the first great 
critical period of American history, we 
need to appeal to national power. And 
whatever the faults of the Republican 
Party, and they have been many, it has al- 
ways been a party which has recognized 
and been ready to employ those great 
powers in the Constitution which make us a 
nation, and not a congeries of states. The 
danger has been that the Republican Party 
has not always used national power wisely 
for the good of the whole people. But in 
Mr. Hughes the Republican Party will have 
a leader almost ideally fitted to guide in the 
use of national power for national service. 

On the Supreme bench, Mr. Hughes gave 
the clearest indication of his masterly grasp 
of national need under conditions abso- 
lutely free from any impending honor or 
burden of the Presidency. No one on that 
court since Marshall has been so clear or so 
emphatic in his utterance. Since his 
opinions in the Minnesota and the Shreve- 
port cases, there has been no twilight zone 
within which any foe of the Nation’s good 
might hide. There are paragraphs in 
these opinions which will be cited as long 
as the country endures: 

“There is no room in our scheme of 
government for the assertion of state 
power in hostility to the authorized ex- 
ercise of federal power.” 

“The authority of Congress extends to 
every part of interstate commerce, and to 
every instrumentality or agency by which 
it is carried on. And the full control by 
Congress . is not to be denied or 
thwarted by the mingling of interstate and 
intrastate operations.” 

Interstate or intrastate operations, if they 


_are so blended as substantially to affect 


interstate commerce, are subject to the 
national power. And further still, 

“The paramount authority of Congress 
always enables it to intervene at its dis- 
cretion for the complete and effective gov- 
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ernment of that which has been committed 
to its care, and for this purpose and to this 
extent, in response to a conviction of 
national need, Congress may displace local 
laws by substituting laws of its own.” 

And especially in the Shreveport case— 
where national power exists for the pur- 
pose of regulating interstate commerce, it 
dominates, even though intrastate trans- 
actions of interstate carriers may thereby 
be controlled.” 

“We are not unmindful of the gravity of 
the question that is presented when state 
and federal views conflict. But it was 
recognized at the beginning that the Nation 
could not prosper if interstate and foreign 
trade were governed by many masters.” 


HIS REGNANT PERSONALITY 


The Nation supreme and powerful under 
the interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution for every national exigency and 
national need—that is the doctrine of 
Hughes. And back of it is one of the most 
firm and determined and regnant per- 
sonalities that has appeared in American 
political life. What he was in these re- 
spects as Governor of New York the whole 
country knows, and it is the basis of the 
extraordinary confidence and respect for 
him which has been shown by the vast 
audiences in the states which he has 
visited. The man of power, and will, and 
high intelligence who was a great Governor 
of New York has been the real figure in the 
eye of a majority of people in the country 
who perhaps do not appreciate at all the 
splendor of his record upon the Supreme 
bench at Washington. 

But will he carry his party with him and 
make of it at Washington not only a party 
of national faith but of national service’ 
The time is peculiarly ripe for it. The 
Republican organization has been out of 
power and has tasted of the dregs of bitter- 
ness and defeat. And although many of 
the old figureheads appear still in high 
party place, and although the local control 
is perhaps usually in the hands still of men 
of narrow and recalcitrant temper, nobody 
who knows the political situation in this 
country as it is can have failed to observe 
that where many of the dominant figures 
of the old days have not been displaced 
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they have mellowed amazingly, and the 
Republican machine throughout the 
country is in no sort of condition to combat 
the views of national power and national 
service which lie deep in the mind and will 
of their Presidential candidate. 


MACHINE REPUBLICANS COWED 


The opportunity to make of a recon- 
structed Republican organization a great 
national liberal Republican Party in Amer- 
ica under the leadership of Hughes is too 
fair and fortunate to throw away. The 
Hughes of to-day is living under conditions 
which enable him to be and which will lead 
him to be a better party man than he was 
when he was Governor of New York. At 
that period the bipartisan alliance which 
destroyed genuine party government was 
so entrenched that it took all of his time 
and all of his thought to defeat its sinister 
purposes. It is not so now. What has 
happened is that the Republican machine 
in the Nation has capitulated to the leader- 
ship of the man it once despised and re- 
jected—not a glad surrender, not whole- 
hearted at first, but to save itself from what 
it regarded as a worse fate. And it will be 
perfectly impotent against the rush of 
Hughes’s Presidential efficiency and his 
liberalism, as well as his overmastering 
sense of nationality. 

And the Republican Party will enor- 
mously strengthen under the experience. 
What Hughes says on the stump that he 
will do, he will do. The country knows 
that, and the party leaders know it. That 
is his kind of aman. And the revolution- 
ary attitude toward party patronage which 
is foreshadowed by the utterances of 
Hughes will have a tendency, not to wreck 
the chastened Republican Party, but to 
vitalize it by the sloughing off of the para- 
sitical and the inefficient, and the in- 
troduction into American party life gener- 
ally of a new solidarity, that of ideas and of 
accomplishment for the country. 

This sort of preéminent service the Dem- 
ocratic Party is not fitted to perform. It is 
only sullenly and fitfully national, and the 
belated South will for many years be a 
drag upon the too-long-delayed programme 
ot national and social regeneration. Both 
the leadership and the rank and file of 
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Democracy have given during the present 
administration a startling exhibition of 
hostility to the trained patriotic man in 
public position. Bryan’s letter to his 
henchman in Santo Domingo, the dismal 
and fatuous record of appointments to for- 
eign position—broken only here and there 
by a gleam of light— the wholesale flouting 
of the merit system, the proof of which de- 
pends not upon the zealous assertions of 
hostile partisans, but lies imbedded in the 
impartial records of the civil service, the 
continuation and expansion of the pork 
bill atrocities of a long, log-rolling past— 
he would be a wild dreamer who would 
expect to see the leopard change his spots 
within a time which would be helpful to the 
present crisis of the American people. The 
Democratic Party, although it has been at 
some points of recent years closer to the 
heart of the average man than the Re- 
publican Party, is not naturally national or 
efficient, and these qualities of Democracy 
have been a constant drag upon the leader- 
ship of President Wilson. 

It is easier to make under the leadership 
of Hughes a party nationally efficient and 
right-thinking out of a chastened Republi- 
canism than under any leadership out of a 
belated and full-fed Southern Democracy. 


MR. HUGHES HIS OWN BEST ARGUMENT 


But as the campaign proceeds, it be- 
comes more and more evident that the 
case for Hughes is really Mr. Hughes him- 
self: His ideas and his personality appeal 


‘to the practical sense of the American 


people. The kind of a man he is seems to 
be the kind of a man the Nation needs. He 
is a nationalist—therefore he would move 
quickly by federal amendment to secure 
without further parley or upheaval what he 
believes to be the undoubted right of 
suffrage for women. He is a nationalist— 
therefore he would freely recognize the 
policy of protection to American enter- 
prise and establish it upon scientific and 
patriotic foundations. He is a nationalist 
—therefore he would extend the federal 
arm to the full constitutional limit over the 
interstate transportation and commerce of 
the Union. He is a nationalist—therefore 
he would invoke the broadest national 
power to destroy monopolistic practices in 
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business organization, but would leave 
business enterprise free to build itself into 
virile, competitive efficiency with the in- 
dustrial organization of any other country 
upon the earth. He is a nationalist—there- 
fore nothing that national power can do for 
those who cannot so well help themselves— 
women, children, labor—must be omitted 
by the Federal Government. 


HIS LIBERAL LABOR RECORD 


Hughes is a liberal of liberals in his whole 
outlook upon social and industrial pro- 
gress. I have. been through the record of 
Justice Hughes while he was on the bench 
at Washington with a view to finding at 
first hand how his mind and heart reacted to 
the claims of labor. And the whole record 
is splendid in its human sympathy and pro- 
found sense of justice. Look up Truax vs. 
Raich, 239 U. S. Raich was an Austrian 
alien, admitted by the National Govern- 
ment, and the state of Arizona sought to 
deny him the right to work because he was 
an alien. And Hughes flung the mantle of 
national power over him, and decided that 
the right to work for a living in the common 
occupations of the community was a funda- 
mental right protected by the Constitution 
of the United States. This was the famous 
case which aroused the criticism of Mr. 
Gompers, particularly on the ground that 
the injunction process was invoked in a 
labor suit. As a matter of fact, the in- 
junction was sought by a wage earner to 
protect a wage earner, and not by an em- 
ployer against a wage earner. And al- 
though the point of view of organized 
labor is sound to the effect that the Ameri- 
can standard of living must not be allowed 
to be lowered by alien hordes, it is wrong to 
seek to uphold an unworthy state law 
which violated fundamental rights pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United 
States. The place to control the flow of 
immigration is at the national source by 
national power. It is the Federal Govern- 
ment which controls the admission of 
aliens. And no state government has a 


right to interfere by subterfuge. 

Or take Coppage vs. Kansas, 236 U. S., 
in which, joining in a minority opinion, 
Justice Hughes repudiated the theory that 
an employer has any right directly. or in- 
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directly to coerce ‘his employees against 
joining labor unions, and hence supported 
the view that the State could intervene to 
protect employees against such coercion. 
He and Justice Holmes supported the prin- 
ciple of the free organization of labor 
powerfully by dissenting opinion. 

Or look up Bailey vs. Alabama, 219 U. 
S. In this fundamental case, Hughes de- 
fended as the essence of personal liberty 
the right of a black peon to leave his job. 
No matter how the victim had been in- 
veigled into a contract which made a peon 
of him because he could not pay his debt, 
Hughes brushed away the pretense of 
legality and let nothing stand in the way of 
the right of the humblest toiler in the low- 
est ranks of labor. 

It is an illuminating record which Mr. 
Gompers and all who doubt would do well 
to ponder. Hughes was always on the 
side of governmental power which se- 
cured justice for the weak and the de- 
fenseless. The California chambermaid, 
the Alabama peon, the pupil nurse, the 
railway employee, Hughes was always right 
from the standpoint of broad justice to the 
weak and the defenseless, no matter 
whether he had to vote with the minority 
or the majority of the court. 

It was the working of a just mind which 
knew the whole range of American life and 
all its struggles. For he himself has from 
his early boyhood known what it was to 
work and to struggle. 

But it is as easy for him to be just to the 
man of wealth and power. When he was 
Governor of New York, on two notable 
occasions he faced the danger of moment- 
ary popular obloquy in order to do right 
by the railway corporations of the state. 
It is easy for him because he has inherited a 
powerful sense of right, and he has a mind 
superbly fitted to analyze facts, just plain 
facts and nothing more. 

It is a mind of the sort that can be 
trusted to act in time and with firmness 
and justice in international relations. 
Certain great countries of the world have 
learned at awful cost the lesson of peril 
which lies in vacillating and uninformed 
public leadership. In foreign affairs the 
whole difference between war and peace 
frequently lies here. A really safe and 
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strong national Executive must know 
thoroughly and instinctively the psychology 
of the Mexican bandit, the French poli- 
tician, the German bureaucrat, and many 
other types of world character. And in 
foreign relations, he must have the capa- 
city to act decisively and with knowledge. 
Hughes is that kind of a man. His swift 
and happy transition from the cloister of 
the Supreme Court to hobnobbing with Ty 
Cobb and the cowboys and the Butte 
miners and the vast crowds which met him 
when he first crossed the country only 
indicates the versatility of his nature and 
his knowledge of humanity. He trusts 
the expert, and what he does not know him- 
self he knows where to find out in time. 
And when he finds out, he knows how to 
and will act at the earliest moment. 

One of the most fatal defects of recent 
government at Washington he will quickly 
remedy. Hughes would enforce to the 
letter the Democratic platform of 1912, 
which declared that the constitutional 
rights of American citizens should protect 
them on the border and go with them 
throughout the world, and that every 
American citizen residing or having prop- 
erty in any foreign country is entitled to 
and must obtain the full protection of the 
United States Government, both for him- 
self and his property. The present Ad- 
ministration has altered the ingrained habit 
of every nation in its want of respect for 
American property rights in Mexico. And 
without the slightest resemblance to ade- 
quate notice. I can conceive of a country 
altering the national habit of mankind for 
good cause, and giving adequate notice 
against future property investments within 
certain circumscribed spheres; but once 
men have entered the open door and once 
wealth investments are honorably em- 
barked upon under traditional national 
protection, | cannot conceive how a govern- 
ment can command the respect of its citi- 
zens or of the world and fail of its duty 
either to life or property. Hughes is com- 
mitted to and will undoubtedly see to the 
fulfilment of this primary. function of gov- 
ernment. 
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Democratic apologists are covering the 
fatuous and inefficient foreign policy of 
their party by playing upon the beautiful 
and sentimental instinct of the people in 
favor of peace. Hughes is calling the 
American people back to the thought of 
duty. He is meeting the sentimental en- 
thusiasm of the Democrats with a moral 
enthusiasm which is deeper and truer. The 
Democratic Party has considered every 
grave foreign question from the standpoint 
of what would be the consequences. 
Hughes is considering the same questions 
from the standpoint of what is right. 

It is not within the province of wisdom 
for a Presidential candidate to announce 
in advance innumerable panaceas for 
national ills. They who are looking for 
that glorified political tendency in Hughes 
will be disappointed. But he has a mind 
which by the very law of its activity is con- 
structive: after the insurance investiga- 
tions in New York, the laws which worked 
the healing and the upbuilding; in the 
governership, the public utility measures 
later imitated throughout the country; in 
the justiceship, the additions to the Mar- 
shall structure of nationalism. Always the 
same kind of a mind. And in the cam- 
paign, he has foretold already some of the 
creative work which we may look for. A 
budget system, the end of waste and ex- 
travagance and the elimination of the pork 
barrel, the appointment of trained diplo- 
mats and skilled experts in all branches of 
the public service, the best men he can get 
for the job irrespective of party, a scientific- 
ally framed protective tariff, an efficient 
Navy and Army under exclusively federal 
control, a sound business administration of 
the Government from end to end and from 
top to bottom, industrial organization for 
protective defense from without, and for 
social justice and freedom and comfort 
from within. Ought not the country to 
understand that these are of more value as 
the indispensable and too long delayed 
foundations of progress and democracy 
than all the rash promises of paper statutes 
of a superidealistic liberalism which could 
just now be uttered? 
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BANDITS AND THE BORDERLAND 


WHAT CONSTITUTES THE MEXICAN BOUNDARY, GEOGRAPHICALLY, SOCIALLY, AND 
POLITICALLY—A REGION OF MINGLED NATIONALITIES WHICH DEFIES THE DEFINI- 
TIONS OF TREATY MAKERS AND SURVEYORS—THE WHENCE AND THE WHEREFORE 
OF BANDITS—TWO THOUSAND MILES OF TROUBLE 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


INCE we have been doomed to 
have acutely with us for several 
months, and, perhaps more nor- 
mally, for many generations to 
come, a Mexican border, it ought 

to save some mental gropings to know 
what in Old Mexico, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Arizona the border is. For 1,300 
miles it is the winding Rio Grande; for the 
remaining 693 miles it is a vague, per- 
plexing matter of concrete monuments, and 
wire, and imagination. | 

_ Much the more picturesque part of this 
border job is done by the river. The Rio 
Grande has already been a respectable 
river before taking on at El Paso the extra 
responsibility of separating Mexico from 
the United States. Before reaching El 
Paso, although it has no international sig- 
nificance, it has had some political experi- 
ence in separating Texas from New Mexico, 
and in backing up, behind the Elephant 
Butte Dam, a lake 45 miles long and 193 
feet deep, which will impound enough hard 
alkali water to cover the state of Massa- 
chusetts six inches deep all over. Mexi- 
cans rightly consider that they have prop- 
erty in their boundary river, and there is a 
Treaty which clearly defines their property 
rights, in accordance with which a strong 
Mexican protest rises against holding back 
so much of the river at Elephant Butte with 
which to convert the howling desolation 
of Texas and New Mexico into the fertile 
oases which smaller irrigation projects 
have caused to bloom around the Gateway 
City of El Paso. 

West of El Paso, the boundary, though 
an abstract, is nevertheless a constant 
thing. It has been constant since the sur- 
veyors marked it in 1853, and you can 


depend upon every yard of it as plotted 
on the charts of the Boundary Commission 
at El Paso or Washington. East of El 
Paso, the entire Southern definition of 
Texas is as inconstant as the poetical con- 
ception of woman. By comparison with 
some of its convolutions, the Wayward 
Father of Waters or the Mad Missouri 
look like canals. In the lower valley, 
following the stream is no indication as to 
whether you are going or coming. By an 
alluvial freak, it pokes a peninsula of 
Mexico right up into the city of El Paso. 
Down near Fabens, Tex., it has carved a 
big township out of what ought to be 
Mexico, and given it to the neighboring 
United States. In the lower valley be- 
tween Fort Ringgold and the Gulf, it runs 
a kind of free lance Pan-American Agency 
of its own by converting Mexico into 
United States, and vice versa, year in and 
year out. Sometimes enterprising ranch 
owners or irrigation promoters expedite 
the process by helping the river to prop- 
erty-making short-cuts. But the Bound- 
ary Commission keeps track of all these 
manoeuvres. By the Treaty, the bound- 
ary shall be the thread of the normal chan- 
nel, and the Commission decides what 
“normal”? means. When the river takes a 
running broad jump across country, the 
Boundary Commission simply won’t let it 
settle the matter in any such careless way, 
maintaining the boundary in the old 
abandoned bed. But when the change has 
been gradual, the Commission lets the 
river trace the new boundary. 

After you have seen several hundred 
miles of the Rio Grande, you begin to 
realize that it is no easy matter to deter- 
mine when you are trespassing on foreign 
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soil. Civilians may so trespass without 
incurring any damage, but officers and 
enlisted men of the Army have been under 
instructions never to cross the border 
without specific orders, and have repeatedly 
been punished for infractions of this mili- 
tary law. If it is hard to decide by the 
river whether or not you are on your own 
territory, it is a great deal harder west of 
El Paso. From El Paso to the Pacific, you 
may have your calculations corrected by 
running into barbed wire. But in many 
sections of the surveyed line, concrete monu- 
ments are not connected by wire. In the 
day time you candopretty well by getting a 
sight across two monuments, but at night, 
the border physically ceases to be. In No- 
gales and Naco it is a joke; you walk across 
the street from Arizona into Mexico. It 
is useful to bear all these geographical 
whimsicalities in mind when we think of 
“crossing the border.’’ The mere crossing 
often constitutes a bandit. The same act 
may also be defined a violation of sover- 
eignty. In thinking about the border, 
then, and trying to reach conclusions 
about it, it is well not to place too much 
emphasis on this “crossing” business. 
During the summer we drew a long, 
olive-drab line of armed citizens and 
soldiers along our side of the river and the 
wire more emphatically to define what we 
believe the boundary to signify. In some 
places, such as El Paso, Eagle Pass, and 
Brownsville, that line was drawn very 
thick, in brigades and divisions; in other 
regions, like the Big Bend country, or west 
of Nogales, it was drawn very thin, in 
troop or squad patrols. It was an ex- 
tremely expensive, cumbersome border 
definition. In terms of Mexico, it had 
every reason for being; in terms of border, 
it was totally out of proportion to the 
work in hand. Let us see if we can de- 
termine why this was so. 


THE BORDERLAND 


Suppose you take a big paint brush and, 
with the Treaty line as an axis, sweep a 
broad band of color over rivers and moun- 
tains, and railroads and cities, clear across 
the map from the Gulf to the Pacific. 
Make it a hundred miles wide. Call that 


the Borderland. A majority—sometimes 
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a big majority—of the inhabitants of 
that strip are Mexicans, more of them on 
our side of the line than on their own na- 
tive heath. A great many of these trans- 
planted Mexicans are American citizens, 
and, whatever their significance on other 
days of the year, very useful on election 
day. In Brownsville, Laredo, Eagle Pass, 
El Paso, even in “San Antone,” the shops 
have almost as many Spanish signs in 
their windows as English. Soft spoken 
Spanish words and musical Mexican 
laughter leaven the saw-mill sounds of 
Border United States. The brown skin 
of Mexico is just as prevalent in that 
fifty-mile strip you have painted across 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona as the 
black skin of the Negro is in an equivalent 
strip painted along both banks of the lower 
Mississippi River. 


MOUNTAINS AND WATER 


Bearing in mind, then, the north and 
south identity of the borderland stretch- 
ing its long, brown zone two thousand 
miles across the continent, we must now 
try to distinguish this debatable land east 
and west. Going thus laterally overland, 
prevailing characteristics run all the way 
across from the Gulf to the Pacific. 
Brownsville, at the eastern end, is only six 
degrees of latitude south of Yuma, near the 
western limit, and those three hundred and 
sixty miles make slight differences in the 
lay and the look of the land. Cactus 
grows higher around Sam Fordyce than it 
does around Nogales, but it is the same 
cactus. The cattle of Arizona and Sonora 
feed on the same mesquite which nourishes 
big herds on the King and Kennedy 
ranches in far eastern Texas. 

But after these prevailing similarities, 
there are some differences to distinguish 
the borderland east and west. The big 
differences are mountains and _ water. 
In general, there are no mountains along 
the lower Rio Grande. You miss them in 
that aching, sun-blistered flatness. Going 
out west from Houston and San Antonio 
on the Southern Pacific, never a mountain 
do you see until, as the railroad first joins 
the river at Del Rio, you begin to see 
misty, blue Sierras like clouds in the south. 
And as you ride the river road up from 
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Brownsville it is all flat chaparral on both 
sides until you get within twenty miles of 
Laredo. But from Del Rio west, al- 
ways the mountains go with you, whether 
you steer by rail, via the river banks, or by 
concrete channel marks across the desert, 
until you get west of Naco, when they fade 
away below the horizon, only to reappear 
at last on the edge of California. 

Mountains, and then water. East of 
E] Paso, water in the borderland means the 
Rio Grande. Cities, and armies, and band- 
its, and cattle all drink from it. When 
Texans live too far away from the Rio 
Grande, they have to dig for water, and 
dig thoroughly. On one ranch | know of 
they have sunk 264 artesian wells for their 
cattle. West of El Paso, also, you have to 
dig most of the time if you want to be sure 
of water. Old and New Mexico dig and 
so does Arizona. Straight west of El Paso 
you don’t strike any surface water until 
you get to Palomas. In the region through 
Douglas, Naco, and Nogales streams run 
north and south across the border, inter- 
mittent little rivers varying from torrents 
to dry road-beds. 


THE LOWER VALLEY 


One thing more and we shall have the 
borderland draughted in roughly. Flat 
chaparral and low banks of the river up to 
Laredo and Eagle Pass and lumpy land, 
like a heavy sea, on to Del Rio. Low 
banks and flat, green Mexican and Texan 
prairies running along then from Finlay 
up through beautiful gardens which canals 
have made around the Gibraltar, which is 
El] Paso. In between Finlay and Del Rio 
lies the Big Bend country, where the river 
goes caroming and shuttle-cocking through 
the mountains and deep cafions. This 
is wild !and—“ Childe Harold to the Dark 
Tower Came’’—no green through here but 
struggling sagebrush and soapweed~ and 
Spanish bayonet, all the rest rock, and 
sand, and rattlesnakes, and _ hostility. 
They call this land “rotten.” It is sour; 
even water could not bring fertility back to 
it. But in those great waste places of 
Texas and Coahuila you could lose most 
of the European war. 

People in Texas speak of the region be- 
tween Laredo and the Gulf as the “ Lower 


Valley.” That is a section of cultivated 
land very distinct in character from the 
Big Bend country and the Upper Valley 
at the far west corner of Texas near E| 
Paso. Obviously, also, when we leave the 
river we shall find a varying type of land- 
scape as we go farther west across the edge 
of Chihuahua and Sonora. As for the Lower 
Valley it seems as though the river, all 
these long years, just as it has carried tons 
and tons of silt downstream to enrich the 
country near its mouth, had also brought 
into its lower reaches a richer atmosphere 
and tradition. A lot of sincere living, 
and loving, and killing has gone on across 
this swirling, long-ago river, where doves 
are always crooning and cicadas jargoning 
in the mesquite. The vicinity of Browns- 
ville is an untouched treasure-house wait- 
ing for the pen of some future cross between 
a George W. Cable and a Bret Harte. 
The Lower Rio Grande looks like a small 
Nile, behaves like the Nile, is like the Nile. 
It flows through a flat alluvial region 
which it has made and which its periodical 
overflows keep green. Just as the Fella- 
heen along the Nile have for centuries, 
in dry seasons, supplemented the river’s 
flow by primitive methods of lofting its 
water up on to their lands, so the Mexicans 
on both sides of the Lower Rio Grande 
have irrigated their small farms with 
muddy Rio water. The broad, green belt 
that they have made along both banks of 
the river is solid Mexico. The road which 
runs by the windings of the river from 
Brownsville, on the American side, through 
San Pedro, Ranchita, Hidalgo, and on 
through Roma to Laredo, runs through 
Mexico. There are practically no Ameri- 
cans in that riparian district, except the 
river patrols, moving-picture men, and 
customs inspectors—Mexican shacks, tran- 
quil Mexican labor in the fields, Mexican 
madonnas hovering over fires or wash 
tubs, sights, and sounds, and smells, all 
Mexican. A dark and silent people now, 
passing without any salutation, no smile, 
no “buenas dias” any more. On foot or 
horseback or in wagon, they get off the 
road a quarter of a mile away. 

When you leave the river road and turn 
north, you come up on to another plateau 
along the railroad and the military high- 
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way connecting the towns of Harlingen, 
Mercedes, McAllen, Mission, and Sam 
Fordyce. This is a white man’s country, 
unmistakably, a country of plantations, 
navigable roads, and bright gardens. 
Stationed in these towns all summer was 
the great mass of troops, amounting to an 
army corps, which formed the bulk of the 
45,000 men in the Brownsville district. 
This also is a very fertile, prospering agri- 
cultural region, made so by the river and 
colonizing real estate agents. Its normal 
peace population hails from northern 
states like Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, Dakota, and Nevada. 
The real estate agents and companies, 
improving on the Mexican fellaheen, have 
built big pumping plants along the Rio 
Grande which lift young rivers out of 
the patient parent stream and send them 
back by long canals and siphons to make 
Texas homesteads valued at from $250 to 
$1,000 per acre. 


ENTERPRISING LAND AGENTS 


The enterprise of these land and irriga- 
tion companies is truly magnificent. First 
they buy the land at from fifteen cents to 
three dollars an acre (some of it from evicted 
Mexican farmers, of which more later), 
grub off the mesquite and cactus, introduce 
these bare acres to the Rio Grande by 
canal, spot roads and streets, plant their 
borders with palmettoes and citrus fruit 
trees, and run a few miles of neat, white- 
washed fence around their so-called ‘“im- 
provements.” 

Then they are ready for the “home 
suckers.” They run them down on big 
excursion trains, feed them, sleep them on 
board the trains or in comfortable cottage 
barracks built for the purpose, cut their 
hair—“ Do you wish the neck shaved? ””— 
and fill them full of alluring, indigestible 
statistics. En route and on the ground 
the agents make apparent sales by tele- 
gram from mystic distant buyers which 
are checked up vigorously on large maps. 
The home suckers succumb by the hundred. 
They have come down well heeled and, 
wanting to escape the rigors of a hard 
climate, expect onions and oranges with 
Mexican labor to make the paper profits 
dazzlingly brandished before them. 


Thus a good stock of colonists is decoyed 
into the country, a staunch population 
if they can manage to stay there, but they 
have about as much adaptability to and 
understanding of the Mexican border 
conditions as the Hon. John Lind had of 
Mexico City. Of course there is a very 
liberal population of native Texans sprink- 
led among them. 


FEUDALISM ON THE BORDER 


It was only twelve years ago that the 
railroad ran down 150 miles from Robs- 


.town and Corpus Christi and hooked up 


the Brownsville district with the Constitu- 
tion and the common law. Up to 1904, 
the counties of Cameron, Starr, and Hi- 
dalgo, bordering the Lower Rio Grande, 
formed a kind of feudal state with a law 
and a custom of its own. The Baron who 
ran that region, just as a feudal overlord 
ran a medieval fief a thousand years ago, 
was Jim Wells. His castle was in Browns- 
ville. Jim Wells still lives in Brownsville; 
but his power has waned since the railroad 
butted into his holding, and then, in 
1912, he guessed wrong on Wilson, while 
Frank Rabb, the local collector of cus- 
toms, was guessing right, which didn’t 
help him much with the state machinery. 
He still runs Brownsville and he is still 
the biggest personality in his three coun- 
ties. He is just as much of a jefe politico 
as any Mexican political boss across the 
river. And the big thing to remember 
about Jim Wells in the Brownsville dis- 
trict is that he has presided over his baili- 
wick in Texas exactly as Creel and Ter- 
razas have owned their territories in 
Coahuila and Tamaulipas. He _ perpet- 
uates on this side of the border the same 
social and political order which the Wil- 
son Administration is trying to kill on the 
other side. 


RIO GRANDE POLITICS 


Jim Wells and his District ought to help 
form the opinions of those of us who are 
howling for intervention or annexation. 

“No sah,” said General James Parker, 
“we don’t ever want to own any of it.” 
We were standing on top of the power 
plant outside of Brownsville, looking 
across the river into Matamoros and be- 
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yond, over a green and sunlit Mexico 
stretching away south to the low hills of 
San Isidro. Peons were plowing their 
Mexican fields as far as we could see, and 
traffic of big sombreros and horses and 
carts was jogging peacefully along an in- 
visible road. Underneath us, a sergeant 
of the Illinois Cavalry wig-wagged signals 
which his confederate answered with 
flashes of a red and white flag on the levee. 
“A protectorate is the best way,” the 
General went on, “a strong protectorate, 
no sovereignty. That would be better 
for them, and a whole lot better for us. 
Up here in the Zapata County, there are 
only three white men, Judge S. Pohr and 
the two McDermott brothers. Those 
three fellows voted the entire 299 votes of 
Zapata County solid for Taft in a Demo- 
cratic state. Mexico would become a big 
collection of Zapata counties.” 

Now, border politics are intimately 
connected with bandits. Your first class 
bandit may make other errors in judg- 
ment, but he votes “right.”” There have 
always been bandits north and south of the 
line; it is only in recent years they have 
acquired so much soci2] prominence and 
international importance: Villa’s raid on 
Columbus was a deliberate international 
offense of semi-military proportions. It 
had nothing to do with endemic banditry 
for the suppression of which 150,000 armed 
citizens and soldiers have spent a healthy, 
educational, and universally serviceable 
summer on the border. 


‘““MADE IN AMERICA” RAIDS 


As for bandits—the regular common or 
garden article—I had the pleasure of 
meeting three, and | spent more than two 
months with their business competitors, 
both civil and military. They inhabit the 
borderland sporadically throughout its en- 
tire extent, but most of the raids which 
have put big headlines in the papers and 
dragged the National Guard out into the 
sunlight were pulled off on the Lower 
river between Del Rio and Brownsville. 
A very large proportion of these marauders 
lived on the American side of the river. 
They and their raids originated on Ameri- 
can territory, and the only crossing of the 
river they made was in an effort to get 
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away from retributive justice in the shape 
of rangers, customs inspectors, and cavalry 
patrol. The popular conception of a bor- 
der raid is of something originating in 
Mexico and disappearing over the border 
into Mexico again. That definition is 
only true about 4o per cent. of the time: 
the other 60 per cent.—raids, and raiders, 
and raided—originate, perpetrate, and de- 
mise on United States territory. 

One of the best lines on bandits I found 
all summer was contained in a letter writ- 
ten by a young American school teacher 
to the cavalry officer in command of the 
patrol district in which she lived. I may 
not give her name, nor the remote Mexican 
town in Texas in which she taught, but 
she was the real thing. Books and indoors 
had a little dimmed the lightning in her 
eye, but her heart was unafraid. I quote 
portions of a long letter, literally: 


“CAPTAIN X, 
, TEXAS. 
Dear CapPT.: 

I came down here from N. Tex. Aug. 11th to 
prepare my eighth grade for Co. exam. Sept. 
1st. My blood fairly boiled with the lawless- 
ness I saw going on these three weeks, but you 
had only two troops at your command and 
such a long strip of border to patrol that I felt 
it an injustice to expect you to send a detach- 
ment here. Now, Capt. X——, I’ve 
been teaching here 5 years. I know many of the 
bandits in person, and I know many of them 
are Carranzista soldiers, but be that as it may 
I want to say that N. J. C..—J. C. V—C. L. 
and the C. men are all splendid citizens and 
thankful to you for your assistance, but there 
is a low element here square against U. S. 
and its laws. Both elements patronize 
my school. I have the children of the bandits, 
outlaws, gamblers, smugglers, etc., all in my 
school, so I’d rather appear neutral. . . . I 
refused to sign the petition (for a cavalry 
patrol). I didn’t tell them why, but I’ll tell 
you. It was this. Officers J—S—B and K 
had the worst behaved boys (Texas rangers) | 
ever saw when they were out on a patrol. 
They didn’t realize a lady could be a lady 
in a rural town the same as in accity. I didn’t 
sign that petition simply because I would rather 
risk the bandits of Mex. than those undisci- 
plined boys turned loose out here without an 
Army Officer. The information | am 
giving to you is private but three weeks ago, 
when your Army men and civil officers were 
chasing that bunch out over the back country, 
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two of those fellows were here. They stayed 
Sat. night here and Sunday; when some fifteen 
of your men were in the store here, the elder one 
of the men was sitting on a box in the store. 
The citizens are afraid to give these bandits 
away, because the bandits have made an open 
threat that they would kill the first person 
turning in their names or manceuvres to either 
civil or military officers. These two fellows 
passed very quietly to the other side late that 
Sunday p.M., carrying a boat load of saddles 
and crossing some seven or eight horses. 

Of course my having been here so long and hav- 
ing the confidence of the people, they tell me 
many things that a stranger could not choke 
out of them. That’s the characteristic of the 
Spanish people. I know your boys 
hate to stay out here—I hate to stay here 
myself—but since this Division is under your 
sole supervision, | know that you want to get 
it under good control quick as possible, so | am 
giving you these few points of information. 
I’d rather you wouldn’t tell your boys from 
what source you get this information. They 
might mention it, and it could injure me in my 
school work here. 

Most sincerely, - 
(Miss) E. B. B.” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A BANDIT 


General Ricaut, commander of the 
Carranzista forces in Matamoros, con- 
tributed some more valuable information 
on bandits from his side of the line. Mat- 
amoros is the deadest town you can im- 
agine. In Diaz’s time, it used to be like 
Juarez—a gay place to spend money by 
day or night—but its Spanish streets were 
deserted on the August day I spent there; 
the only life besides my own motor car 
was some mules grazing on the Cathedral 
grass, two or three faces peering out of 
doorways, and sentry in front of Head- 
quarters. A shrieking locomotive pushed 
two box cars full of food across the inter- 
national bridge, and as if in reproach an 
unseen bugler was blowing a long call so 
beautifully clear and true as to put to 
shame all the efforts of our trumpeters 
at Fort Brown. 

The General well represented de facto 
Mexico. He appeared, perspiring freely, 
in a yellow shirt, green suspenders, 


and purple necktie (evidently inoculated 
against blood poison). 
people, 


He was of the 
no uniform or trappings. He 


_last word 


seemed a well disposed little man, long- 
lashed, melting eyes, and a kind of chubby 
childishness entirely out of keeping with 
the ordnance wound about his middle. 
During our conversation a pouting grand 
opera tenor seemed to be hammering at all 
he could catch of our conversation on the 
in Underwood typewriters. 
While we sat there, a telegram came from 
First Chief Carranza in Mexico City. 
His nephew read it aloud to me. It was 
an Official permit to the Mexican command- 
er at Reynosa to accept General O’Ryan’s 
invitation to cross the river and attend 
the field sports that afternoon in the camp 
of the New York Division at McAllen. 
That, explained the perspiring General, 
was a step in the right direction. There 
ought to be more of such amenities. As 
for this bandit business, it was greatly 
exaggerated. There are all kinds of bad 
men on the border, but he had invented a 
practical way of dealing with them, which 
he ventured to believe was an improvement 
on the practice of coursing them like jack 
rabbits, or shooting them like quail, which 
prevailed across the river. Bandits, he 
explained—and I believe very truthfully 
—spring from ingredients of unemploy- 
ment, revenge, hunger, and smuggling. 
A few of them were professional bad men. 
He was looking them all up on his side of 
the river from Matamoros to Camargo, 
bandits beyond a doubt and those sus- 
pected of banditry, and as fast as he cor- 
ralled them he sent them down, by rail, 
hundreds of miles to the south, with definite 
jobs on cotton plantations, in mines, and 
possibly in ammunition plants. He was 
convinced that by this method he could 
sweeten his side of the line faster and more 
permanently than we could house-clean 
our side with all our thousands of soldiers. 


PURSUING THE BANDITS 


Personally, I believe the General is 
right. He was treating the disease by 
modern methods of preventive medicine 
by removing the cause. On our side of the 
river we have allowed the causes to per- 
petuate themselves, hoping to stamp out 
the disease ty -~.ack and violent cures. 

By contrast to the Ricaut method, we 
had two excellent examples in the Big 
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Bend country of our method of dealing 
with the bandit trouble. The first was 
Major Langhorne’s pursuit of the Glen 
Springs raiders, who took some stolen 
goods and four American prisoners into 
Mexico. Major Langhorne took some 
troops of cavalry, some trucks and motor 
cars, and a moving:picture man, and rode 
those bandits off their feet. He was gone 
three weeks from EI Paso, during which 
time he made one of the finest pieces of 
cavalry marching in the records of the 
‘service. He covered many miles in a few 
days, without a sore back and without 
a casualty. Incidentally, he recovered 
nearly all the unconsumed stolen goods 
and found the American captives. His 
expedition was a complete success, but 
ten members of well organized constabu- 
lary could have performed the same feat 
in less time and with infinitely less trouble 
and expense to the Government. 

The second instance was that of Kel- 
ley’s raid. At ten-thirty on the night of 
August ist, General Bell,: at El Paso, 
called up Capt. Kelley at Ft. Bliss. He 
had received five or six telegrams telling 
him that about 150 bandits were on the 
loose south of Finlay, Tex. Capt. Kelley 
made a fine performance. He jumped two 
troops of cavalry, some 176 men and horses, 
on a special train by one o'clock. Finlay 
is seventy-two miles from El Paso. He 
detrained there at 4 A. M. and saddled up 
in good order, with rations for two days. 
“One hundred and fifty Hell!’ said one 
of the twenty-six citizens of Finlay who 
welcomed Kelley’s daybreak call with a 
Colt automatic in each hand; “it’s all 
bunk about these bandits.” His recep- 
tion didn’t bother Capt. Kelley, who was 
born and raised on the border himself. 
But those hundred and fifty banshee 
bandits bothered hima good deal. Hetook 
a four-man patrol and, riding the eight 
miles to the river, cut across all possible 
trails from the north, made a big swing 
around through Lasca Pass and back to 
Torsa on the railroad. He found no 
bandits, nor any tracks of them. He did 
find three cowboys rounding up a herd of 
120 cayuses in Lasca Pass. He also 
found Sergeant S——, with his squad of 
the 8th Massachusetts, who had sent all 
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Bliss. 


This 
twenty-three-year-old Boston boy, the 
day before, at a distance of two miles 
and without field glasses, had diagnosed 


the telegrams to General 


the round-up as 150 bandits. A forty- 
cent telegram by some calm citizen of 
Finlay would have saved the $6,000 that 


- Kelley’s three-day jaunt cost the Govern- 


ment of the United States. 
TOP-HEAVY PRECAUTIONS 


There have been several instances of the 
Finlay kind of bandit scare. At their 
worst, a bandit raid never consists of more 
than fifteen or twenty men at a time, who 
cross the river by some one of the innum- 
erable fords, or get together on the Amer- 
ican side. They sift through the chaparral 
by the infinite trails which they know. 
It is almost impossible to see or to hear 
them, whereas they can in lumpy country 
keep track of cavalry patrols miles away or 
hear them coming by night. The whole 
system of stopping them adopted during 
the summer was appallingly top-heavy 
and out of proportion. Here were 150,000 
men kept busy on the border by certainly 
not more than 500 incipient bandits. 
Nearly all of these were low order men, 
pilados, except some of their leaders, many 
of whom were American citizens. They 
never bagged much by their raids even 
when successful. From a train wreck 
last November, at San Benito, they got 
$500, but most of the time the booty is a 
few animals, shoes, hats, watches, food, 
or as much dry-goods as they can carry 
away on their saddles. 

Before the Army took over the job, the 
borderland was patrolled by rangers—most 
of them were “Texas Rangers.”’ Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago they were a fine 
body of men; no one got on the force with- 
out passing an examination and being 
vouched for as an efficient guardian of the 
peace. They got $60 a month, were 
organized by troops like cavalry, knew all 
the men good and bad in their districts 
and all the trails they took. But in re- 
cent years the rangers have degenerated 
into common man-killers. There is no 
penalty for killing, for no jury along the 
border would ever convict a white man for 
shooting a Mexican. Their ranks are 
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swelled by so-called deputy _ sheriffs. 
These men you see in nearly every border 
town with bulging objects at the hip line 
of their coats, or shirt-sleeved walking 
arsenals, with festooned cartridge belts 
and dangling Colts. 

Some of these men are responsible citi- 
zens, but a great many of them are un- 
strung gunmen, who are just as much a 
menace to the peace and good order of 
the borderland as the bandits for whose 
extinction they exist. 

The killing of Mexicans that has been 
going on through the borderland these 
last four years is almost incredible. Gen- 
eral Carranza still wants to know if we 
have done anything about bringing to 
trial the executioners of 114 Mexicans 
believed to have been innocently killed on 
our side of the line. But there are a great 
many more than 114 Mexicans good and 
bad lying dead, and some of them un- 
buried, north of the line. Reading over 
the Secret Service records makes you feel 
almost as though there were an open game 
season on Mexicans along the border. 
Underneath all, a racial prejudice exists 


fully as strong as the Negro situation in our 
southeastern states, and on top of that 
you must put the irresponsibility of sher- 
iffs, deputies, and rangers. 

The disgraceful truth persists that a 
great many so-called bandits are and have 
been for a long time very useful agents in 
smuggling operations. Some border Tex- 
ans will tell you that a Mexican is like an 
Indian, there is no good one but a dead 
one. But Mexico and the border states 
contain hundreds and thousands of good 
Mexicans, a great many of whom have 
been terrorized off of their thrifty farms. 
Those farms have been acquired later for 
a song by the men who were instrumental 
in driving their owners into destitution and 
smouldering hatred, and it has turned out 
that some of the others forced into migra- 
tion had voted “wrong.” These are unfor- 
tunate combinations of cause and effect. 

It is a great surprise to find along the 
border that very just Mexican grievances 
exist against us. We have been so occu- 
pied in cherishing our own grievances, and 
equally just injuries, that we haven’t 
been able to see their Mexican corollaries. 
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THE MECHANISM AND MANAGEMENT OF A PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN——HOW THE CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS ARE COLLECTED, PUBLICITY OBTAINED, AND ORATORS DISTRIBUTED-——THE 
USE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND MOVING PICTURES—GETTING THE WOMEN’S 
VOTES—A MODERN TRIUMPH OF ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC SPIRIT 


BY 


THEODORE H. PRICE AND RICHARD SPILLANE 


OW many people have an idea 

of the work and organization 

necessary in the conduct of a 
Presidential campaign in the 

United States? We read the 

political news and speeches in the news- 
papers. We see the processions. We 
attend one or two mass meetings. We.try 


to vote early if we vote at all and then 
many of us go off to the golf links and re- 
turn to the theatre or the club where we 
have the election returns read to us before 
we go to bed feeling that the country is safe 


whoever has won. Probably not one man 
in a hundred realizes what it has cost both 
sides in time, labor, and money to fight a 
great political battle. 

Preparation for the event commences 
at least a year before it is finally decided. 

The national committees of both parties 
are the bodies upon whom all responsibili- 
ties fall. They are permanently organized 
and are composed of one man from each 
state and territory of the United States, 
including the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Alaska. These committees are gen- 
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erally appointed at each National Conven- 
tion immediately after the nominations 
are made, and the appointees hold office for 
four years or until the next National Con- 
vention is held. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The national committees appointed at 
the conventions of 1912 conducted the 
campaign of that year, but their active 
work terminated with the election, and 
though their organization was maintained 
they had but little to do until last spring 
when they met to decide where the conven- 
tions of 1916 should be held and to arrange 
other necessary details. After the dele- 
gates had gathered they passed upon the 
merits of claims for contested seats and 
continued generally in charge until the 
conventions became self-governing bodies 
through the election of temporary chair- 
men, who presided until the permanent 
chairmen were chosen. 

The chairmen so elected continued to 
preside until after the nominations were 
made and the business for which the con- 
ventions had been called was disposed of. 
After the adjournment of the conventions, 
the new national committees assumed the 
direction of the respective party cam- 
paigns. In some states the members of 
these committees are chosen by the state 
delegations to the national conventions. 
In other states they are elected at the 
primaries. The work that devolves upon 
these committees is arduous and complex 
and this article is written to give some 
idea of their activities from the time of the 
nominations until after the election. The 
first act of a national committee is to 
elect a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, 
and treasurer. Upon his election the 
chairman becomes the executive head of 
his party organization. Under his direc- 
tion various sub-committees are appointed 
and a number of bureaus are created to 
deal with the phases of the campaign work. 

There is little difference between the 
organization of the Democratic and the 
Republican national committees. Some 
idea of the general scheme followed by both 
parties may be had from the plan outlined 
on the following page. The names and 
duties of the various sub-committees and 
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bureaus are not identical in each case but 
the general principles followed in organiza- 
tion are alike and are sufficiently indicated. 

Of course the refinement of organization 
which this diagram indicates has not 
been achieved all at once. It is an evolu- 
tion and reflects. the experience of previous 
campaigns and of the political experts who 
are for the most part in charge of the work. 

It reflects also the American tendency 
to apply the methods of the efficiency engi- 
neer to every problem of life. Forty 
years ago, when Tilden and Hayes were 
the candidates, the campaign machinery 
was comparatively crude. 


MODERN METHODS CLEAN METHODS 


Many of the methods then used to raise 
money and get votes would be illegal to-day, 
and the result of an election depended far 
more upon the use of power and less upon 
argument and persuasion than it does 
now. Then the blanket ballot and the 
voting booth were unknown. The politi- 
cal leader could satisfy himself that his 
henchmen did what they were paid to do, 
and Dudley’s famous telegram instructing 
that free Americans should be voted in 
“blocks of five,” as he directed, excited 
amusement rather than protest. This 
comparison with a not very distant past is 
necessary that we may appreciate the 
progress that has been made within one 
generation toward complete freedom of 
the ballot in the United States. 

But this progress has compelled a change 
of campaign methods, and the political 
education and persuasion that is now neces- 
sary is far more expensive than the coer- 
cion and vote buying by which elections 
used to be carried. Then the man who 
delivered the necessary majority could be 
rewarded in a way that cost the people 
much but the party nothing. Then cor- 
porations could contribute secretly and 
enormously to the campaign funds. Now 
they may not give anything and all political 
expenditures must be made public. 

The result is that the financial end of the 
campaign work has become increasingly 
important and difficult. 

A campaign cannot be run without 
money. The finance committees and 
officers who are charged with the duty of 
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raising the cash required must rely upon 
the voluntary contributions of individuals. 
The first McKinley-Bryan campaign was 
probably the most expensive ever con- 
ducted in the United States. Mark Hanna 
is said to have spent $3,485,000 to elect 
McKinley, and by some the total Re- 
publican expenditure is estimated at 
$6,000,000. The Democratic expenditure 
in the same campaign is variously esti- 
mated at from $650,000 to $1,700,000. 
In neither case are exact figures to be had 
and no one really knows how much was 
spent directly or indirectly in the hope of 
carrying or defeating free silver. The 
financial issue involved was enormously 
important; Wall Street was badly scared 
and “gaveup’’ freely. Corporations could 
contribute and campaign expenses did not 
have to be published. It is altogether 
probable that the contest cost far more than 
either party will ever admit. In the pres- 
ent campaign economy is the declared 
policy of both parties. Public sentiment 
is against lavish expenditure for political 
purposes and neither the Republicans nor 
the Democrats would like to have it said 
that they carried the election by force of 
money. Such a fact would react on them 
in future campaigns. 


DEMOCRATIZED CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


There is also manifest a desire to democ- 
ratize the distribution of the necessary 
expense. An effort is being made to 
obtain small amounts from the many 
rather than large amounts from a few. 
The Democrats are appointing finance 
committees in every town of more than 
500 inhabitants and their hope is that 
through these committees every Democrat 
‘can be induced to contribute a moderate 
sum toward the cost of the campaign. 
The idea is that all those who give will 
come to feel a proprietary interest in the 
party. As titular evidence of this interest 
an engraved receipt is sent to each con- 
tributor and every member of the numer- 
ous finance committees also receives an 
engraved certificate of his appointment. 

If the plan succeeds, and it is said to be 
working well, the Democrats will have all 
the money that they need. 

The Republicans are developing a similar 
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plan and propose to make every one who 
gives $10 a “contributing member”’ of 
the Republican Party. The chief differ- 
ence between the two schemes is that the 
minimum cost of a certificate of interest in 
the Republican Party is $10, whereas the 
Democrats have set no minimum. This is 
perhaps in accord with the tradition that 
Republicans are rich and Democrats poor. 

The job of raising one or two million 
dollars in comparatively small amounts all 
over the country is an arduous one and the 
offices of the finance committees of both 
parties are settling down to the work with a 
force of clerks and typists that reminds 
one of the populous auditing departments 
of a telegraph or telephone company. 

But the work of the finance committees, 
though most essential, is not by any means 
the most extraordinary or impressive de- 
partment of campaign activity. 


THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The New York headquarters of the 
Republican and Democratic committees 
are close together. The Republicans have 
several floors at 511 Fifth Avenue, at the 
corner of 43d Street, and the Democrats 
are just around the corner at 30 East 42d 
Street. The Democrats get not a little 
amusement out of the fact that the Re- 
publicans have a Fifth Avenue address. 
They say it comports with the plutocratic 
reputation of the party, but there is noth- 
ing plutocratic in the office furniture or 
equipment of either committee. Each 
of them has several floors in their respective 
buildings and they are fitted up in the 
plainest style. The Democrats have also 
two floors at 6 East 39th Street, where 
a great number of typists and clerks are at 
work. The two committees already have 
several hundred paid employees, and the 
number is be'ng rapidly increased as the 
campaign warms up. 

In a short magazine article, it is impossi- 
ble to describe the activities of the various 
sub-committees and bureaus. One of the 
chief difficulties that their heads have to 
contend with is that the more important 
workers are voluntary and unpaid and 
great tact is required in dealing with them. 
That so much work and such good work 
is obtained without pay from so many 
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important men is convincing evidence of 
the party loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
average American, who has time for every 
political activity except voting. 


“BOILER PLATE’ ENTHUSIASM 


The most active bureau in the Republi- 
can organization promises to be that of 
Publicity, which is under the direction of 
Mr. David S. Barry, of Washington. It 
comes within the province of this Bureau to 
supply everything in the way of printed 
matter, whether in words or pictures, to 
influence the voter to cast his ballot for 
Mr. Hughes. This means the printing 
and distribution through state committees 
of circulars, books, booklets, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and documents by the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands. Then 
there will be millions of campaign buttons, 
tens of thousands of lithographs, hundreds 
of thousands of emblems, and any and 
every kind of stuff that may be thought 
necessary to stir up political enthusiasm. 
Then there will be songs about the party 
or the candidate which the ardent followers 
of the latter can sing or try on the piano. 
It provides plate matter for five or six thou- 
sand country weeklies. It provides a daily 
service of selected matter for more than 
2,000 newspapers. It employs cartoonists 
to draw pictures favorable to the Republi- 
cans and unfavorable to the Democrats. 
It prepares advertising matter for maga- 
zines, for weekly and daily newspapers, and 
for a multitude of publications in trade 
lines and of various descriptions. It is 
going to employ the moving pictures widely 
and the phonograph as it was never before 
utilized in politics. It has made arrange- 
ments with moving picture houses to make 
films of scenes in which Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Fairbanks figure, of great Republican 
gatherings, of trenchant sentences from 
speeches, of cartoons that are forceful, etc. 
These will be put on in motion picture 
houses and at political gatherings in every 
state in the Union. 

Striking paragraphs from speeches of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes and other 
great Republican orators will be put on 
disks which will be attached to post cards 
and sent to hundreds of thousands of voters 
throughout the country so they can put 


them upon phonographs and reproduce 
them in the home and before small assem- 
blages. More money will be spent in 
advertising, in moving pictures, and in 
phonographs than ever before. 

One of the hardest things the manager of 
the Publicity Department has to do is 
to discriminate between what is good and 
what is bad. He is flooded with sugges- 
tions. His office is crowded every day 
with men who have schemes for electing 
Mr. Hughes without a bit of trouble. 
Some of the gentlemen who approach 
him have plans which would _necessi-~ 
tate spending a million dollars. Some 
are modest enough to suggest schemes 
that would cost only $100,000. Then 
there are some who think that the 
whole Presidential campaign would be 
settled favorably to the Republicans if 
the National Committee would decide to 
put an advertisement in the particular 
paper in which they are interested. 


FLAGS, BUTTONS, AND CARTOONS 


The flag makers flock to National Head- 
quarters. The campaign button makers 
buttonhole the publicity man whenever 
they can get near him. The number of 
devices suggested for winning votes is 
amazing. The amount of enthusiasm the 
gentleman with an idea has as to the virtue 
of his idea is remarkable. The publicity 
man must winnow the practical from the 
impractical. The real heavy work of the 
Publicity Bureau, however, is in supplying 
the rural and the metropolitan press. 
Many thousands of dollars are spent on 
plate matter—that is, articles in the form 
of stereotyped plates ready for printing. 
The stuff that goes out in this form is well 
written, carefully phrased, strong in appeal 
but never flamboyant. It is circulated 
through the Western Newspaper Union 
and the American Press Association. A 
printed copy of this plate matter is mailed 
to from five to six thousand papers in 
addition to the five or six thousand who 
get the stuff in plate form. A daily news 
letter of 1,000 words or so goes out to 1,000 
independent or Republican dailies. A 
daily cartoon in matrix form or in proof 
form goes out to several thousand inde- 
pendent and Republican newspapers daily. 
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668 THE WORLD’S WORK 


This Woman’s Committee has its head- 
quarters in the Hotel Astor but does most 
of its detail work on the 12th floor of- the 
Headquarters building at 43d Street and 


It is the endeavor of the Publicity Bureau 
to meet every need of the paper favorable 
to the Republican cause in the department 
of political argument. 

Then there is a daily letter to the Wash- 
ington correspondents of all the great 
American dailies. This is largely made up 
of material that furnishes suggestions for 
the Washington correspondents to write 
about. The plate matter and proof mat- 
ter, the cartoons, the motion pictures, and 
the phonograph records are shipped to be 
released simultaneously. In addition, the 
Bureau telegraphs articles on important 
subjects to the great newspapers of the 
country every night. 

. The amount of detail that there is in the 
preparation and distribution of this great 
volume of material is immense. It re- 
quires hundreds of employees in the mailing 
department, scores in the addressing de- 
partment, many scores of typists. It re- 
quires mechanical aids such as the multi- 
graph, mimeograph, etc. 


THOUSANDS IN POSTAGE STAMPS 


The mailing room of a National Head- 
quarters is bigger than most branch post 
offices. The amount of money expended 
on postage goes into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. A very large amount of matter 
also is mailed from Washington, where 
public documents are reprinted in bulk and 
shipped to the various state headquarters 
for distribution. The Committee, of 
course, pays for the reprinting of these 
public documents. 

To do this work adequately and well 
requires what might be called a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Organization, and the men 
in charge have precious little time—prac- 
tically only a few weeks—in which to 
perfect that organization. 


THE WOMAN VOTE 


There is a sub-division of the Publicity 
Bureau which is called the National Hughes 
Alliance. Miss Frances A. Kellor is 
secretary of this Alliance. This is a 
Woman’s Committee which directs its 
entire energies to influencing women who 
have the vote to vote for Hughes, and all 
the women who have not the suffrage to 
get their husbands to vote for Hughes. 


5th Avenue. The National Hughes Alli- 
ance gets out a woman’s newspaper which 
is being circulated nationally. It is well 
edited and does high credit to the edi- 
torial ability of those ladies who have it 
under their care. 2 

Aside from everything the Publicity 
Bureau does in the English language, it 
has to look after the preparation of the 
advertising and of general campaign liter- 
ature for the foreign language publications 
of America. The Republican campaign 
arguments are translated into Hungarian, 
Yiddish, Arabic, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
French, etc., and they are then sent out in 
matrix form or in proof form, accompanied 
by cartoons. Advertising, too, in foreign 
languages is prepared for the foreign lan- 
guage papers. 


ORGANIZING THE ORATORS 


The Speakers’ Bureau of the Republican 
machine is in charge of former Congress- 
man Cole. His chief assistant is former 
Comptroller of the Currency Murray. 
Upon Mr. Cole and Mr. Murray devolves 
the duty of arranging the itinerary and 
selecting the speakers for the big meetings 
throughout America. There never is a 
dearth of politicalorators. The great art of 
the head of the Bureau isin the selection and 
distribution of his wealth of material. If 
he is to do the best service for the candidate 
he must pick and assign the best men for 
every audience. He must know the capa- 
bilities of a thousand or more speakers. 
He must have a delicate sense of proportion 
so that he will not have too much that is 
solid without a proper garnishment of 
humor or entertainment. He must know 
the men who can present the best argument 
and sway the labor vote, the foreign vote, 
the railroad vote, and all the other classes 
of votes in this great big country. If he 
does not know these things he may mess 
matters badly. 

To a certain extent the Publicity Bureau 
and the Speakers’ Bureau work together. 
The Publicity Bureau furnishes ammuni- 
tion for the speakers by keeping them sup- 
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A CAMPAIGN “MOVIE” OF THE PRESIDENT 


Acting on the suggestion of Mr. C. R. Macauley, the cartoonist, the Democratic Campaign Committee has 
had prepared a series of motion pictures of the President and his Cabinet, for exhibition all over the country. 
he words they are saying are also thrown on the screen, each man voicing the most telling arguments con- 


cerning his especial work 





SECRETARY OF STATE LANSING AND SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER POSE FOR CAMPAIGN 


** MOVIES 


plied with everything that develops in the 
campaign that they can use to advantage. 


The Republican National Committee 
will employ a very large force of speakers 
this year. Some of these men will be paid 


a) 


but the proportion who ask remuneration 
for their services is small. The National 
Committee pays expenses, however. Where 
a speaker cannot afford to give his services 
gratuitously the remuneration he receives 
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is modest. Usually it is about $10 a day. 

With the Democrats as with the Re- 
publicans, the Publicity Bureau is one of 
the big subdivisions of the organization. 
Mr. Woolley is in charge of the publicity 
branch. He gets out a newspaper called 
the Bulletin. This is filled with articles 


designed to stimulate Democratic endea- 
Two men of fine ability devote all 


vor. 
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cities. It has an editor and three assis- 
tants engaged in the compilation of the 
Democratic Text Book. It has other men 
whose duty it is to check up every fact, 
every figure, to see that not one error is 
made in any statement printed in the 
Text Book. It has an editor of circulars 
and special papers. It has a staff of girls 
engaged in filing everything bearing upon 





THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY AND OF THE INTERIOR 
‘“ FILMED’? FOR CAMPAIGN PURPOSES 


their time to writing editorials for it. This 
publication is sent to newspapers through- 
out America. The Bureau sends plate 
matter to 4,500 weeklies and dailies, and a 
cartoon service in matrix and plate form 
to a like number of publications. It has 
a moving picture council with men to 
write campaign scenarios, some of which 
are very good indeed. It also has men to 
take film pictures and to supply ideas and 
moving picture subjects. It has a staff 
of men who go through the newspapers of 
the country most searchingly for material 
that can be used advantageously in the 
campaign. It has a telegraph department 
through which political news that warrants 
immediate publication is sent to afternoon 
and morning newspapers in the principal 


the campaign so that if there is need for 
reference the matter can be obtained at a 
moment’s notice. It has advertising ex- 
perts whose duties now are not so heavy as 
they will be later on. These men have 
been selected with the idea of putting in 
their very best licks in the final weeks of 
the campaign when they will have to get 
out what is known as_ double-fisted 
“punch” stuff. The Bureau has thirty- 
seven magazine writers, all ardent Demo- 
crats, who are to contribute from one to 
three articles each to the campaign; and 
these articles, it is expected, will find large 
circulation. In the campaign four years 
ago the Democratic Committee put out 
7,000,000 campaign buttons. This cam- 
paign is only a few weeks old, but already 




















GETTING OUT THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN “LITERATURE” 


Writing, addressing, and mailing the tons of correspondence and printed matter that are sent from the 
Headquarters at 30 East Forty-second Street, New York City, to voters and newspapers the country over 
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AT THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 


Upper pictures: the news-clipping and reference rooms. Lower picture: the chief of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Women’s Committee of the Hughes Alliance interviewing a pro-Hughes speaker 
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THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN MANAGER 

Mr. W. R. Willcox, formerly Public Service Com- 
missioner of New York, who is chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee 








THE REPUBLICAN 


Mr. David 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


the committee has ordered 4,500,000 
buttons. In addition to these men writers, 
the Democratic Committee has a staff of 
women writers. Articles by these women 
are distributed to papers the country 
over, with particular reference to those 
states in which women have votes. The 
amount of printed matter the Democratic 
organization puts out this year will proba- 
bly exceed that of any previous presiden- 


tial year. The printers’ bills will be 
enormous. Passing on bids, awarding 


contracts, and looking after the multitude 
of duties in connection with this work is a 
great job in itself. 

Mr. Homer S. Cummings, who is in 
charge of the Speakers’ Bureau at the Dem- 
ocratic Headquarters, was in charge of the 
eastern branch of the Speakers’ Bureau in 
the 1908 campaign under Mr. John H. At- 
wood and in 1912 under Mr. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, now Postmaster General. He 
has the job of looking after 1,500 speakers 
between now and election day. They will 











PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
Barry, who organized the great body of workers who’ compile, publish, and distribute the 


campaign “literature” 
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include Cabinet officers, United States 
Senators, Representatives in Congress, 
Governors, Federal and _ state officials, 
and well-known orators. He has to search 
the record of every man to discover what 
he is best suited for and where he can be 
used most effectively. He has to sift down 
these 1,500 into various classes and then 
plan their work for them. 

The Democratic Committee does not pay 
any of its orators. It pays expenses where 
desired but it is said that some of the ora- 
tors who ask to have their expenses paid 
return their checks to the Treasury as con- 
tributions to the Campaign Fund. Great 
care must be exercised by the manager of 
the Speakers’ Bureau to avoid conflict with 
state committees. He has to be prepared 
to meet any sudden demand where diffi- 
culty arises. The routine in regard to 
speakers differs in each campaign. In 
the height of the campaign the manager 
of the Bureau is occasionally at his desk 
for twenty hours out of the twenty-four, 














THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN MANAGER 
Mr. Vance C. McCormick, of Harrisburg, Penn., 

whom President Wilson personally favored for the 

chairmanship of the Democratic National Committee 
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A COUNCIL OVER CAMPAIGN PUBLICITY 


Mr. Robert W. Woolley (in the centre), publicity manager of the Democratic national campaign, consult- 
ing with his staff 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


ORATORS WHO WISH TO TAKE THE STUMP FOR MR. HUGHES 


The work of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Republicans (and Democrats as well) is to select the right speaker for 
every audience and every occasion, route them over the railroads, take care of their expenses, etc. 
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WAITING FOR A CHANCE TO HELP ELECT MR. WILSON 


Politicians, campaign speakers, and others of the many classes of men whose services are needed in the work of 
a national campaign, gathered in the waiting room of the Democratic National Headquarters 
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and the strain is especially great in the 
last days of the struggle. Requests for 
help come by telegraph and by tele- 
phone. All sorts of emergencies develop. 
Speakers collapse, they miss trains, they 
get into all sorts of complications, some 
humorous, some distressing. Some make 
egregious blunders. The head of the 
Bureau has to reduce trouble to a mini- 


for the political cause in which they believe 
it cannot be said that money making and 
public spirit are incompatible. Neither 
of them has anything to gain from his 
activities except distinction in the service 
of society. The same thing is true of 
nearly every other man that is prominent 
in the work of these great committees. In 
a narrow sense their rewards would be 
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THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE 


The directing body in charge of the party’s campaign, after a consultation with President Wilson, who, as 
candidate, is the authority of last resort upon questions of the higher political strategy 


mum. He has to be an economist. He 
has to route his speakers so they will 
have short journeys between orations. 
He has to buy mileage books by the hun- 
dreds and by the thousands and he has 
also to arrange for foreign language 
speakers in various cities. 

It would be interesting to detail the 
multifarious activities of the many other 
departments of this interesting work. A 
chapter could be written upon the personnel 
of the various sub-committees, their 
experience, and the reasons that have con- 
trolled in their selection. 

Party enthusiasm and patriotism, if 
really altruistic, are not very different 
things; and when such men as Henry 
Morgenthau and Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., 
are willing to give up their business and 
devote their whole time to raising funds 


greater and their duties less arduous if 
they were more selfishly employed. Their 
enthusiasm and its high direction, the 
general disapproval that is already ex- 
pressed of some rather eminently practised 
methods that are unsportsmanlike and 
utterances that are vituperative, the 
manifest effort to direct the political debate 
along philosophic and economic rather 
than personal lines, the preparations that 
are being made for-an appeal to the reason 
and intelligence of the voters instead of to 
their prejudices are all encouraging to the 
ardent American whether he be Republican 
or Democrat. If he could see the apparent 
self-devotion with which the campaign is 
being conducted on both sides, it might 
increase his confidence in the political 
future of the country without diminishing 
his proper allegiance to his party. 
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THE STATE CAPITOL: THE GOAL OF THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 
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THE FARMERS CAPTURE NORTH 


DAKOTA 


HOW THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE SWEPT THE STATE AT THE RECENT PRIMARY ELECTION, 


AND WHAT IT INTENDS TO DO WITH THE 


POLITICAL POWER IT HAS ACHIEVED—AN 


EXPERIMENT IN STATE-AIDED COOPERATIVE MARKETING ON A GRAND SCALE 


IFTY-FIVE 

millions of 

dollars are 

lost to the 

farmers of 
North Dakota every 
year through unfair 
grading rules for 
grain.” 

The speaker for 
twenty-two years 
had been President 
of the State Agricul- 
tural College. His 
audience of three 
thousand farmers, 
assembled in a con- 
vention that repre- 
sented a_ state 
aroused, received the 
remark in_ sober 
silence. 

They had met to 
act, not to protest. 
They had assembled 


BY 


MELVIN D. HILDRETH 
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MR. LYNN J. FRAZIER 
The farmer who was the farmers’ candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor and who won 
over all the professional politicians on the issue of ‘‘a 
farmers’ government for a farming state’ 


as a farmers’ party, 
representing 70 per 
cent. of the popula- 
tion, to proceed in- 
dependently of polit- 
ical parties in a Re- 
publican state, that 
in proportion to its 
population was the 
strongest, politically, 
in the Union. By 
electing farmers to 
the legislature and 
to the various state 
offices they deter- 
mined to adopt for 
themselves measures 
necessary to solve 
the grain marketing 
problem. This ex- 
periment, conducted 
in a state that knows 
noother industry but 
agriculture, that 
raises more flax and 
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more wheat than any 
other state or pro- 
vince on the contin- 
ent, is most certain 
to be of intense in- 
terest. 

The convention of 
the Non- Partisan 
League, which is the 
official name of the 
farms’ political 
organization, is really 
the result of an agi- 
tation that has 
stirred the state of 
North Dakota for ten 
years. The candi- 
dates nominated by 
them are for the most 
part farmers without 
previous political ex- 
perience, many of 
them being entirely 
unknown outside 
their respective com- 
munities. For ex- 





DR. EDWARD F. 
Agricultural college, whose 
pleas for fairer methods in the grading of wheat at 
the markets have helped create the sentiment that 
brought the Non-Partisan League into being 


Of the North Dakota 


ample, their candidate for Governor, Mr. 


Lynn J. Frazier, although a 


successful 


farmer and a University graduate, was 
practically unknown before his nomination. 
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The prospect of a 
campaign conducted 
by inexperienced 
farmers for candi- 
dates who were al- 
most strangers to the 
people was not espe- 
cially terrifying to 
the leaders of the 
regular parties in 
North Dakota. The 
press especially made 
light of the affair, 
such statements as 
“the Non- Partisan 
League will be a 
Non- Participating 
League after the pri- 
maries are over’’ ap- 
peared frequently in 
the state exchanges. 
Nevertheless, after 
nominating candi- 
dates for all the state 
offices, including the 
legislature and the 


supreme court, they prepared for an aggres- 
sive campaign, perhaps made necessarily so 
because of the unknown character of the 
men selected as their candidates. 








Copyright by W. O. Olsen 
““NOT SCIENTIFIC FARMING, BUT SCIENTIFIC MARKETING ” 


The North Dakota Agricultural College formerly preached that increased production was the remedy for the 
unprofitableness of farming: now it emphasizes the greater need of scientific marketing methods 
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ONE OF THE PICNICS AT WHICH FARMERS TURNED | 
Rural gatherings of all kinds in North Dakota during the last spring and summer were used by the ~~ | 














AN OPEN-AIR MEETING OF THE NON- 
Which has given political effectiveness to the aggressive programme of state-aided marketing, 
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SOCIABILITY INTO POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
| - workers of the Non-Partisan League as opportunities to win votes for their candidates for state offices 
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PARTISAN LEAGUE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
rural credit associations, and banks for which the Equity Coéperative Exchange is working 
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THE TWO SIDES OF WHEAT GROW 


On the one hand. is the long labor of planting and harvesting the grain and hauling it to the market, 
while the bills for labor, machinery, and food accumulate in anticipation of the sale of the wheat 


Undoubtedly the interest that was 
aroused in a campaign dealing with the 
intricate technicalities of grain marketing 
has not been equaled since the economic 


discussions that stirred the country in 
1896. Entire communities turned out to 
farmers’ picnics, some of them attended 
by as many as six thousand people, great 
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ING, AS THE FARMERS SEE IT 








Bottom picture Copyright by Brown Bros. 


On the other hand, so the farmers believe, the mills and elevators under-grade their wheat and the specula- 
tors of the “‘wheat pits” of Chicago and Minneapolis manipulate the price to the farmers’ loss 


numbers of whom drove across the level 
prairie twenty and even forty miles to listen 
to the discussion of problems having an 
immediate connection with their material 


welfare. Lhey chartered a special train 
that in three weeks carried the candidates 
in a whirlwind tour about the state holding 
dozens of meetings every day. Eighty- 
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six per cent. of the population of North 
Dakota is farmers, and they welcomed with 
enthusiasm the idea of an agricultural 
state governed by the tillers of the soil. 
That the farmer must retain control of his 
grain until it reaches the central market 
seemed to be the gist of the problem. 


“The things that we believe are holding: 


the farmer back are many,” said the can- 
didate for governor in one of his platform 
speeches. “In the case of grain grading 
and dockage and the handling of grain we 
are dependent on the Minnesota grades 
and we are at the mercy of the combina- 
tion of big milling interests in marketing 
our wheat. We are impoverishing and 
stripping our soil to maintain our existence 
and to meet our obligations. The day 
of reckoning must come. We want a 
state-owned terminal elevator that will 
furnish the farmer with an independent 
market and permit North Dakota to 
establish its own fair grades.”’ 


THE “WE'LL STICK’? LEAGUE 


The programme of the League met with 
tremendous opposition, much of it being 
the sincere feeling on the part of business 
men that it was dangerous to commit an 
entire commonwealth to a policy of state 
ownership of institutions that would have 
to compete with privately owned enter- 
prises elsewhere. But with a shrewdness 
that would-have done credit to a Pennsyl- 
vania politician the League published in 
its own paper every criticism, every folder 
and attack that was made on its party. 
As a result the opposition lost its force, and 
the cry that “North Dakota is facing a 
crisis’’” made no impression on the thou- 
sands of farmers who proudly wore buttons 
bearing the simple slogan, “We'll stick.”’ 

Many men felt and indeed still feel that 
North Dakota is facing a crisis. To allow 
men of no experience to assume control of 
a state is, they assert, a highly dangerous 
thing. The programme includes not only 
the erection of state-owned terminal ele- 
vators, but a compulsory state hail in- 
surance law and “packing plants so that 
we will be able to use our cattle, our sheep, 
our hogs when we have them fattened 
ready for packing purposes. We cannot 
build up the stock industry of the state 


when we have to ship to a distant market 
and then buy back our own meat products 
on the basis of a long haul in return.” To 
others it appeared that the League was 
Socialism under another name, and “ with 
the state going into the grain business, 
insurance business, capital will withdraw 
from North Dakota and their proposed 
rural credit system will be found a wretched 
substitute for the private capital which 
for the first time is plentiful.’ The fact 
that “statistics show that not only is 
North Dakota’s per capita production of 
products greater than elsewhere in the 
United States, but that the returns from 
these products have given to the people 
during the past year more dollars and cents 
per individual than anywhere else on the 
continent,” was repeatedly emphasized. 

There are those, too, who assert that 
grave constitutional questions are involved 
in the programme of the League, questions 
that will eventually have to be passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

First: Has the state of North Dakota a 
right to buy land in the state of Minnesota 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a ter- 
minal elevator, without obtaining the 
consent of Minnesota? 

Second: If it must obtain the consent of 
Minnesota, would the contract giving such 


consent be valid without the approval of 


Congress, inasmuch as the Federal Consti- 
tution provides that “No state shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another stater”’ 

Third: Does the business of conducting 
an elevator, a packing house, or a flour mill 
become public simply because the state 
engages in it? The Supreme Court of the 
United States has frequently held that a 
state cannot use the power of taxation ex- 
cept for a public purpose; that to use that 
power for a private purpose is to deprive 
the citizen of his property without due 
process of law. 


“DO IT NOW OR GO BROKE” 


The farmers, however, maintained that 
all they planned to do was necessary. 
“It’s do it now or go broke,” as one of 
their parade banners read. Whethercalled 
Socialism or not, they maintained, the 
farmer cannot be expected to support a 
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host of non-producers in order to protect 
the doctrine of private ownership. “We 
aim to make farming a business and not 
a gamble,” said one member of the League, 
“a business that shows a profit every year 
instead of once in a while.” 

On election day a terrific storm washed 
out bridges and roads, tore down telegraph 
wires and demolished telephone service 
all over the state, but through mud and 
rain the farmers came out to vote. When 
the returns were all in it was found that 


for better marketing conditions. Though 
in certain respects it is without a parallel 
in American history, in others it closely 
resembles the grange movement of 1867. 
The Patrons of Husbandry, as the grange 
was then called, had for its primary object 
the purchasing of supplies codperatively 


and directly by the farmer, doing away 


with the middleman, but by 1880 it had 
developed into a political organization of 
1,500,000 members, carrying, in that year, 
the legislatures of Illinois and Wisconsin. 
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A CARTOON THAT MADE VOTES FOR THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 


By its graphic portrayal of the chain of inequitable treatment of which the farmers believed themselves the 
victims 


their candidate for governor had received 
more votes than all his opponents com- 
bined in an election in which more ballots 
were cast than ever before in the history 
of North Dakota. Not only did they 
nominate their governor but every member 
of their state ticket by unprecedented 
majorities. Men prominent in the state 
for years who were thought impregnable 
were defeated as easily as if they had been 
unknown and running for the first time. 
The farmers named the candidates for the 
legislature, they nominated their governor, 
the supreme court, everything. The re- 
sult will almost certainly be that, beginning 
with the fall election, North Dakota will be 
an agricultural state ruled by the farmers— 
but whether for the benefit of the farmers 
or not will of course depend on this inter- 
esting experiment. 

The revolt of the North Dakota farmer 
marks the culmination of years of agitation 


It left its permanent impress on the coun- 
try in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the doctrine of state regulation 
of common carriers. Likewise the present 
movement in North Dakota started first as 
a coépetative effort to secure better prices 
for grain, and it was only when the legisla- 
ture failed to act on their recommendations 
that they became active in state politics. 


MORE MORTGAGES THAN PROFITS 


Taking into consideration the invest- 
ment in machinery, land, and hired help, 
the officials of the Equity Society (the co- 
operative wheat marketing organization 
which is the business side of the movement) 
assert that the actual cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat is eighty-five cents. Ac- 
cording -to federal statistics the average 
price paid the farmers of North Dakota for 
the 155,845,963 bushels of wheat sold last 
year was eighty-seven cents. As climatic 
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conditions allow but one crop the farmer 
must make enough in a season to last the 
entire year. If there is a crop failure or 
the whims of the market force the price 
down he must either borrow or mortgage 
his property. An extreme case which 
illustrates the situation is found in Mc- 
Henry County, North Dakota. Here, in 
six years, 2,636 farmers gave 37,161 chattel 
mortgages. Farmers are paying interest 
on a mortgage indebtedness of $50,000,000 
in the state, $18,000,000 of which is lent 
by life insurance companies. Government 
reports show that the amount of money 
loaned North Dakota farmers aggregates 
$100,364,000, on which they pay an aver- 
age interest rate of 8.7 percent. Such con- 
ditions have made every farmer consider 
earnestly the problem of marketing his 
grain so that his farm would pay. 

Thinking that if the farmer produced 
more he would make more, a Better Farm- 
ing Association was established in the 
state. For a time it was most popular. 
Boys’ clubs and girls’ camps, county meet- 
ings and contests created unusual enthu- 
siasm, and the farmers joined heartily in 
the movement which would help them to 
raise more grain and better stock. And 
they did raise more grain, in some cases 
nearly double what they had been able to 
produce before. -But after a few years 
farmers began to criticise. “We found,” 
said one farmer, “that while we were rais- 
ing more we were not making more. In 
fact, it seemed that the more grain we had 
to market the less we received for it.”’ 

Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, analyzed the situation when in 
a recent address he called attention to the 
fact that “in 1913 the farmers of this 
country produced 677,000,000 bushels less 
corn than was produced the previous year, 
but received for the crop $150,000,000 
more.”’ “It is folly to increase production,” 
he said, “without giving proper attention 
at the same time to marketing.”’ 


THE EQUITY EXCHANGE 


Thus from scientific farming as a remedy 
the farmers turned to the problem of grain 
marketing, and in 1908 the grain growers’ 
division of the American Society of Equity 
organized the Equity Codperative Ex- 


change. Under the leadership of the late 
George S. Loftus, who prosecuted success- 
fully the sleeping car and express cases, 
which resulted in lower rates in both in- 
stances, the organization was in I9QI1 in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. 
The basic principle of the Equity Codpera- 
tive Exchange was to establish terminal 
markets and terminal elevators, so that the 
farmer could control his own grain from 
the farm to the mill and so that the abuses 
in the system of marketing grain, especially 
the organized price manipulation by specu- 
lative interests, would be abolished. 


THE SUCTION FAN 


For example, it had been the practice 
in many elevators—a practice which 
still exists in a few—to weigh the grain 
shipped by the farmer in the top of the 
elevator rather than on the track. As 
the grain dropped down through a hopper 
scale, it passed a spout in front of which 
was a suction fan intended to remove the 
dust before it was weighed. The result 
actually was that the fan not only removed 
the dust, but, during the course of the 
year, about 50,000 bushels of grain as well. 
In fact the records of the Minnesota State 
Railroad Commission show that one eleva- 
tor shipped out 51,000 more bushels of 
grain than it took in. With wheat at a 
dollar a bushel it can be seen that an 
amount equivalent to $50,000 was each 
year practically stolen from the farmers 
in each elevator using this system. Due 
to the agitation of the Equity Exchange this 
practice has been stopped in Wisconsin 
entirely, and in Minnesota it is provided 
that new elevators must be constructed 
with track scales. The practice continues, 
however, in elevators that had installed 
the up-in-the-air system of weighing. 

The switching charge was another prac- 
tice that resulted in great injustice to the 
farmer. It had been the custom to exact 
from the shipper a charge of $1.50 for 
every car of wheat received, whether or not 
such a charge was made by the railroad. 
In 1912 the farmers paid $68,200 more than 
the railroads received for switching. The 
shipper was charged whether the service was 
rendered or not. Although this had been 
the custom since 1887 it was discontinued 
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in 1913 by order of the Minnesota State 
Railroad Commission as a result of vigorous 
complaint by the farmers of the Equity 
movement. Now no charges are made ex- 
cept where the cars are actually switched. 
Another custom against which farmers 
have protested strenuously is that of mix- 
ing grain. When the grain is received at 
a terminal it is sent to a “grain hospital,” 
where the mixing takes place. Suppose a 
concern buys 10,000 bushels of Number 
One Hard, the highest grade; with that 
they will mix 50,000 bushels of their lower 
grade, as Number Three, and sell the entire 
lot as Number One. As a wheat buyer 
under the rules of the exchange must accept 
the original grade, the farmer is paid a 
Number Three grade price for grain that 
is sold as Number One. Thus tremendous 
profits at the expense of the farmer are 
made in the selling of grain. On the other 
hand members of the exchange are allowed 
the right of reinspection on grain they 
purchase, which often results in a lower 
grading. Becauseof this farmers have urged 
that a system of state grading be adopted. 


SELLING MORE GRAIN THAN IS 


In speaking of the custom of mixing 
grain, Dr. E. F. Ladd, of the North 
Dakota State Agricultural College, him- 
self a noted pioneer worker in the cause 
of pure food, says: “There is a huge differ- 
ence between the record of wheat purchased 
and that shipped. For example, Number 
One Northern wheat shipped out of the 
elevator 'is a very different grain from 
Number One Northern as received by the 
elevator. The elevator man, to say noth- 
ing of the miller, makes his big profits by 
the mixing of wheat, a thing that he 
is well able to do by virtue of the fact that 
the present system of grain grading is 
obsolete and well adapted to juggling of 
this sort. This is doubly unfair to the 
producer, for he is robbed in the sale of his 
grain, and robbed again through the bad 
influence exerted on the price of his product 
by this leveling of grades.” 

Another cause of irritation is the belief 
of the farmers that commission firms sell 
grain to themselves and charge the farmer 
one cent a bushel for the service rendered. 
If this were the practice, the commission 


firm would sell to itself at the lowest pos- 
sible price and the farmer would receive 
one cent less than the lowest market price. 

On April 21, 1914, after an extensive 
hearing on the Manahan resolution, de- 
manding investigation of grain exchanges, 
Congressman Henry, chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, introduced 
a resolution containing the following: 


It is charged and generally believed that the 
price of wheat paid the farmers, as well as the 
cost of flour to the consumer, is largely con- 
trolled by the Board of Trade of Chicago, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, and 
the Board of Trade of Duluth, acting in com- 
bination. That the Board of Trade of Chicago 
is a monopoly and has and exercises complete 
control over the buying and selling of wheat 
and the prices paid therefor in the market; 
that the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis 
is a monopoly dominating and controlling that 
market and controlling the prices paid for wheat 
from day to day. 


Thus it is generally believed among the 
farmers that agriculture will never pay as 
it ought to pay until they remedy the 
evils that attend the marketing of their 
products. To quote Dr. Ladd again: 
“The farmers of North Dakota will never 
be able to get the best price for their grain 
unless they retain ownership or control 
of it until it gets to a central market. If 
the state owned its own terminal facilities 
there would be a better opportunity to 
establish fair and just grades and to get 
those grades recognized in a world market 
than if we attempted to establish a North 
Dakota state grading system at privately 
owned terminals.”’ 

Asked how the erection of state-owned 
terminals for North Dakota will help the 


market situation when other states are. 


selling grain under the old system, the 
farmers reply that North Dakota sells such 
an enormous quantity that the success of 
their plan will cause every grain state in 
the Union to follow the leadership of North 
Dakota and build its own grain terminals. 

Under the present system the grain goes 
first to the farmers’ elevator, thence to the 
commission merchant, the mixing hospital, 
the monopoly elevator, and then is sold 
by means of a “pit” to the Eastern ter- 
minal elevator. The farmer wishes to 
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secure the profit on each of these transac- 
tions for himself and to control his own 
grain at the terminal. 

When the Equity Society was engaged in 
trying to construct a privately owned 
cooperative terminal, an effort was made 
to have the state of North Dakota take 
over the elevator, and supervise and build 
it at its own expense. In 1910 the people 
of the state asked the legislature to refer 
to them a bill providing for a state-owned 
elevator to be constructed in Minnesota or 
Wisconsin. This was submitted in 1912 
and carried by a majority of 64 per cent. 
In 1914 another bill providing for the 
construction of an elevator in North Da- 
kota was submitted to the people and car- 
ried by a majority of 58 per cent. 

The bill directed the legislature to levy 
a tax of one eighth of a mill, which should 
have resulted in raising by 1918 the sum 
of $114,000. This bill was repealed in 
1915 by the legislature, but by means of a 
referendum petition enough signatures 
were obtained to hold up the bill, which 
will be submitted again this fall. 

In the meantime the Equity association 
has gone ahead with the erection of its 
terminal elevator, which will be dedicated 
in St. Paul in December. This terminal 
elevator, however, will remain the property 
of the Equity Society, as funds sufficient for 
its construction are on hand. Codperation 
on the part of the Equity Society will not 
be confined entirely to the erection of a 
terminal elevator. The members have 
organized a rural credit association with a 
capital of $1,000,000, an Equity Interna- 
tional Bank with a capital of $100,000, 
and an Equity Packing Plant with a 
capital of $1,000,000. These three insti- 
tutions will all be located in North Dakota 
and will be run by and for North Dakota 
farmers. 

Whatever may be the result of the 
farmer’s codperative enterprises, certain 
it is that he is aroused to the dangers con- 
fronting agriculture, and he is determined 
to settle them in some way regardless of 
mistakes that may be made. 

The farmer in a grain state finds himself 
in the fall with debts of a year’s accumula- 
tion confronting him. Notes given in 
payment for machinery come due at the 
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end ot the season. Expenses of the harvest 
must be cared for, and money borrowed to 
pay high wages must be repaid. Thus the 
farmer is obliged to sell his crop not know- 
ing whether a few weeks will make a 
difference in the constantly fluctuating 
price; or he stores his grain, borrows money 
on it, and watches the market that is to 
determine his fortune. Then one day he 
sells. Perhaps he loses or he may gain 
or he may come out even. Whichever it 
is it is a gamble, and no business can be 
stable that depends on such a condition 
for its permanence. If the farmer can 
demonstrate that it is possible for him to 
solve the problem of grain marketing it 
will not be necessary to preach “back to 
the farm,” for men will go to the farm 
when there is a profit there. 

“Four or five years ago,” said Mr. 
Frazier in one of his speeches, ‘a member 
of the faculty of the State University wrote 
me that he was preparing a paper on how 
to keep the boys and girls on the farm, and 
he asked me to give him some suggestions. 
No doubt he expected me to describe how 
inspiring it is to plant the tiny seed and 
watch it grow into a great crop. He prob- 
ably wanted a description of the inde- 
pendent and easy life of the carefree tiller 
of the soil. 

“But | told him that under existing 
conditions I saw no reason why the boys 
and girls should stay on the farm and that 
I, a farmer, would not blame them if they 
left it. I told him that we had to work 
from five o’clock in the morning until 
nine o'clock at night to prepare our pro- 
ducts for market and then have the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce fix the price we 
were to be paid for our work. | told him 
that when farmers got their rights and a 
fair share of the prices paid for the things 
they produce, then ] would say to the boys 
and girls ‘go back to the farm.’”’ 

This is the feeling that is all too preva- 
lent among farmers—that the farm does 
not pay and that the young man who can 
get off is the fortunate one and not he who 
gains a homestead. Many farmers who 
are reputed wealthy claim that they never 
made a dollar in farming: their wealth has 
come through the rise in value of the land. 








THE FOLKS THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM 


LETTERS FROM THE FAMILIES OF THE GUARDSMEN WHICH REVEAL THE INJUSTICES AND 


SUFFERING WROUGHT BY THE VICIOUS MILITIA SYSTEM—AN 


ORGANIZATION 


WITH A MINIMUM OF MILITARY VALUE WHICH WORKS A MAXIMUM OF 
HARDSHIPS TO ITS MEMBERS AT THE FRONT AND TO 
UNPROTECTED NON-COMBATANTS AT HOME—-THE 


“HUMAN DOCUMENTS 


IN THE CASE 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


HE letters that are printed here 
tell clearly a great part of their 
own story. 

They were taken at random 
from among thousands. They 
were addressed to the President, to the Sec- 
retary of War, to the War Department, to 
General Funston, to commanders of militia 
brigades and regiments in every one of the 
border camps, from Yuma to Brownsville. 
They vary infinitely in form, and in the 
background which they indicate. The 
overwhelming majority of them agree in 
voicing actual hardships and injustice, 
which would have been entirely unneces- 
sary under any sound system of military 
training and service. They form alto- 
gether a great cry of protest against a sys- 
tem which places burdens where they do 
not belong; against a system which would 
have proved a national tragedy had we 
been faced with actual war. 

During the hot days of July and August, 
Headquarters at San Antonio and at the 
other district commands at Brownsville 
and El Paso were snowed under by these 
appeals. They came in three to four hun- 
dred a day at Fort Sam Houston. 

We can from these letters dimly per- 
ceive the expense and the suffering of 
the families of Guardsmen. A great war 
- would have justified such suffering, but 
this was not a war emergency. So far as 
the border is concerned, it was a situation 
which could have been dealt with ade- 
quately by a properly organized regular 
army, founded upon a democratic system 
of universal military service. With sucha 


service in being—like that in every other 
first-class country in the world, such as in 


France or in Germany, in Australia or in 
Switzerland, in Chile or in Argentina—the 
entire border situation could have been 
conclusively handled without the disloca- 
tion of business and social life which has 
followed upon the calling out of the so- 
called National Guard. The burden would 
have fallen where it ought to fall, upon 
those free to bear it. A great majority 
of our citizens who spent the summer on 
the border ought not to have been there 
at all; in any other first-class national or- 
ganization for defense, they would have 
been left at home as second or third line 
troops, only to be called upon in the event 
of an actual war of such proportions as to 
threaten the Nation. 

These letters are printed in order that 
they may add their simple and uncon- 
scious eloquence toward shaping the 
aroused public opinion which is gaining 
strength from week to week, all over these 
United States. We have seen in many in- 
stances the wastefulness of our present 
system; we have seen its inefficiency, and 
these letters that follow give us a faint indi- 
cation of its injustice: 


“Mr. Funston, send Home my Son, Jim 
Hanke he is in your army as a Milisha.” 


This was the shortest appeal received at 
Headquarters; the others varied in length 
from one to four pages of letter paper. 
Sometimes they were longer. 


Mr President 
Dear Sir 
Please release my husband, who is a 
private in the second Regment company—, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. I can 
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not understand how he passed the medical 
examination, He has fallen arches, broni- 
chal trouble, in May 1915 he was turned 
down by the regulars at Fort Slocum, N. Y. 
for a broken knuckle in the trigger finger, 
he is my only support I am eighteen years 
old and exspect to become a mother in a 
few week, I am a fraid my child will be a 
nervous wreck. My mother is a widow 
with two small children to support and 
she can not do any thing, if it is possible 
to release him please do so, and may the 
blessings of a sorrowfull wife rest upon you, 

Sorrofully 

Mrs. M—— W—— 
Private W— A. W—— 


Honable Woodrow Wilson President 
Honable Sir 
On July ist Battery — — — of Kansas 
City Left Camp Clark Nevada Mo for 
Laredo Tex on the Mexican Border | 
signed for my son in Feb to Join the Bat- 
‘ery he was not 16 years old untill March 
8th 1916, it was for the Training | let him 
Join. I do not think Capt E did 
right to take him to the Front or to allow 
him to sign up as a regular as Capt E 
knew his age at the time & Has known my 
son for years. I went to Nevada and 
Remonstrated with General C—— Capt 
M—— & Capt E but of no use he is 
Just a child and unfit for that Service, his 
mother is almost insane with Grief as he 
has been very Ill since on the border. 
Now I Ask you as a brother Mason to 
relese my son, K S: © and send 
him home, | have another son with Hospi- 
tal Corps 3 Reg he is not yet 21 but is 
capable of taken Care of himself Please 
give this matter your attention 
Sincerely yours 
O. W. C 


lf refferinces are Nessary will refer you to 
Senitor J— A R 
Congressman W 
souri. 
John W—— or any Virginian of the 
F. F. V. lama sonof K. C of Norfolk, 
Va. was born and raised there Governor 
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$ M ¢G R. BC Col 
Wm L or in fact Any Citizen of Nor- 
folk Va 


| am a member of —th Ward Democratic 
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Club the tameny of Missouri & I can get 
the Indorsement of Each & Evry one 1500. 
I was advised to write you through my 
frends of this Club. I will allso refer you 
to Ed V—— who was with you on your 
visit here during your Campain 4 years ago 
I was chief clerk of Headquarters 

OWC 
if you will relese him quickly you will 
releave my wife’s mind. 





President of the United States. 
Mr. Wilson. 
Dear sir;— 

I am writing to you, asking if there is 
anyway you can release my husband, Mr. 
W. B. J—— of Field Hospital No. —— Mo. 
N. G. U. S. as I am in a serious condition 
& am not able to work make my own 
living & was in this condition when he 
left me. 

I have no parents or any close relatives 
that are able to care for me in my condi- 
tion. Several Doctors of St. Joseph have 
stated, I need medical attention, but | 
have no means to Doctor with, or any 
means of support. 
| appeal to you, thinking there might be 
some way you could get him a discharge, 
under the circumstances. 
I will greatly appreciate anything you can 
do to help me in this matter. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. W. B. J—— 


Mr. War Department. 
Dear Sir—, My husband A R. 
is Sergent in Co—, —th Reg Neb, which I 
am proud of but he has left me here with 
a six month’s old baby. He has been gone 
now about six weaks and house rent and 
grocries bills | have run about all | can 
and now it is up to you to do something. 
Your’s Truly 
Mrs. A 











= 


U S War Department 

Washington D. C. 
In regardsof my HusbanC—— H——, now 
stationed at Camp Taylor Jackson Miss. 
Co.—. Iask you for a discharge He is 
the only surport | have whatever, Also he 
has little Sisters to surport There Mother 
dieng a few months ago. 
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He has surved His time out once and 
relisted and as’ There is no trouble in 
sight I dont see why He should ent be 
released at once His daily labor was all 
the surport I had and am in need of that. 

I ask you to please to release him at 
once in case you do so notify Capt W W 
H——, Jackson Miss. 

In other words if not released in short I 
demand a surport imeditly. 

Hoping to hear from you soon in regards 
to this matter. 

Yours. resp. 
Mrs. C—— H—— 


President Wilson, 

Dear Sir:—I venture to address you in 
regard to the detention of my husband in 
the state militia at Brownsville, Texas. 
He is a member of Company —, 
Regiment Virginia Volunteers, known as 
the “ Minute Men.” 

I am left here on a rented farm with five 
mules, a cow and a calf, a corn crop and a 
hay crop to look after. We have no 
children and the hired boy has left, so since 
last Sat. I have been here by myself. It 
is impossible to get any one to stay here, 
now it seems to me they could very easily 
let my husband come home, there have 
been several let off, and | am sure none of 
them could have been in a worse fix than 
lam. I have been sick for nearly a week, 
but had to keep on going the best | could 
and now that the boy has left I just simply 
don’t know what to do. My own people 
live in Maryland and my _husband’s 
people live several miles from here, the 
latter have sickness in their family and 
none of them can be spared to come over 
here, so if you can help me by sending an 
order for my husband to be released from 
duty, I will appreciate the kindness from 
the bottom of my heart. 

Yours very sincerely, 








Mrs. A. W. H—— 
P.S. My husband’s name is ee W. 
H——,, his rank Private. 


Secretary Baker; 

Dear Sir— 
I guess you will be surprised to hear from 
me but I need my husband at home, and 
you are the only one | know who can help 
me get him back. 
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He was sent to the border with the Mary- 
land boys and no doubt you know, he has 
not received any pay. 

I am doing by best to make both ends 
meet but it is an impossable thing. 

I am not well and the little money | 
make barely keeps me. We were just 
getting started in a little flat, consequently 
have installment bills which | cannot meet. 

I need my husband very much and can- 
not get along much longer without him. 
Please wont you send him a discharge and 
let him come home to me? 

Please send him home Mr. Baker he is 
my only support and | need him very 
much now. 

Trusting and hoping that you will give 
my appeal your attention and that you 
will let my husband come home, | will 
close. Thanking you in advance | remain 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. R: P. 8 
My husbands address is 
' Eagle Pass—Texas 
C /o—th Md. Infantry Co. —.M.N. G. 





Sec. of War— 
Mr. Baker Dear Sir— 

I would like to have my husband dis- 
charged from the N.G. P. as he is all | 
have in the world to depend on, he has 
been gone now four weeks and if it was not 
for friends who took.my baby and | in, 
I would have no home, as it is I have no 
money, and these folks may get tired of 
keeping me, my husband had been working 
for D P Co in Wilmington 
and they promised to pay him while he 
was away their pay days are the 7th and 
22nd, two have gone by and my husband 
has heard no word from them up to the 
18th of July, when | last heard from him. 
I am sick and my baby is sick, all the 
money | have in the world is 45 cents & 
that has to go to pay my life insurence. 
I understand, all married men with de- 
pendents can be discharged from duty and 
if this is so, please let my husband come 
back so he can go to work and take care 
of his family his name is W——. P. M—— 
Co —, — Regiment N. G. P. Camp Ste- 
wart, El Paso, Texas. My husband is a 
good steady worker and when he was home 
he never was in hard luck like now. 
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Hoping you will intercede for me and dis- 
charge him, | beg to remain 
Very Sincerely 





Mrs. W: . P. M——. 
Sec. of War, Baker, 
Dear Sir:— 
I, Mrs. L—— D——,, wife of Mr L—— 
D , a member of Co. —, — Reg. of 





Wisconsin, needs some support. I have 
two children and not able to work so 
would you please release Mr. D——, as it 
is impossible for me to get along. Mr. 
D—— sent in his application for -his Dis- 
charge some time ago. We have many 
debts that has to be payed so please do 
something for me. 


Yours Truly, 
Mrs. L. R. D—— 
Mr. Baker 
Dear Sir 
I am the wife of quarter Master Sergt of 
CO. —, — Maryland of —— I am 


writing to you to ask you if there is eny 
way in the world you can get him home as 
we need his support Very bad _ besides 
myself I have 7 children and no support 
But my husband and that is nothing for he 
has been gone every since the 21 of June 
and has never been Paid yet I can see 
in other Places where they are helping the 
soldiers wifes but I have never got the 
first five cents yet I see in the Paper 
where the married men can come home 
if my husband dosent come home soon | 
wont have eny for him to come two be- 
cause People cant Live -with out Eating 
and I have gone to my Last now. we are 
trying to Buy our little home we had 3 
months due on our Place the 1st of July 
and we had Enough saved to Pay it and 
he was called away and that is all I have 
had to Live on and now that is gone. and 
he says he does not no when he will get 
eny to send home so if you can do eny- 
. thing to get him home do please for he 
writes and tells me he was worried him self 
sick think about us at home and in want. 
he make over three dollars a day when he is 
home Please write to me if you can do 
enything for me for | cant stand much 
more of this your Truly L EL ‘ 
Cambridge Md 
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My dear President: 

Dear Mr Wilson I feel duty bound to 
drop you a few lines concerning my son 
P—— T: who was holding a very fine 
position in |I—— R—— Co. and now on the 
border with the — Engineers of New 
York. I think it a shame that they should 
be the first to be called | gave my consent 
when he was 18 to join the National 
Guard, which | considered and was ad- 
viced by some good friends, that it was 
good for all young men, as long as it did 
not interfere with their positions. 

I wish to let you know that | have four 
sons and myself, who are willing to go into 
the field tomorrow for you if war was 
declared. But seeing that war is not 
declared why should these poor fellows 
be kept down there. 

They were willing to guard the State in 
every way and if war was declared every 
man was willing to go. 

Now I hope you will take this matter 
into consideration and help his poor dis- 
tracted Mother. I cant see why they 
should be held there by any means, hoping 
you will consider my matter in this af- 
fair, and I hope you do not worrie over 
your election, for any man does not ap- 
preciate you for all you have done for them, 
it is not worth while to bother about it, 
believe me you will hear from me before 
election you have three votes in my family 
this time, and a good many more 

Sincerely yours 





Secretary Baker 
Dear Sir: 

Am writing to see if you will please help 
me get an honorable discharge for my 
husband. He is my only support, and as 
I expect a little one very soon, I’m more 
than anxious to have him back home again. 
I have not one penny coming in, and a 
doctor bill to meet very soon, and I really 
need him. If it were not for the little 
one to come, | could work, and would 
so that my husband could serve his coun- 
try. He is a member of Co. —, Engineer 
Battalion N. G. Pa., now at Nogales, Ariz. 
He has very bad eyes and | don’t see how 
he managed to pass the examination at 
Mt. Gretna. His occulist told his father, 
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that his eyes only reached 30% normal vis- 
ion, and I’m sure this is true. Please do 
not let this be published, but I can stand 
any investigation you would care to make, 
for it is all true. Please help me for the 
sake of a future citizen, and 1’ll thank you 
all my life. My husband is, Sadler P 
C. P——. Hoping you will grant my 
request, | am Very sincerely yours, 
S nF 








Dear Sir, 

I thought I would write to you and ask 
you if you would only do one thing for me. 
My husband is in Nogales Araz. and he 
belongs in Co. —, — Reg. Connecticut. | 
am a girl of just seventeen years old and | 
got a baby fourteen months old. | 
have’nt got no one only him to look after 
me. I have’nt felt good sence my baby 
was born. He wrote and told me to do 
something for him before it would be to 
late to send him home because he is awful 
sick. I don’t think you would be so mean 
as to not send him home if you only knew 
the way we were. So if you would only 
send him home to me | would never forget 
for you. His got four more months to 
serve his time will be up in November. 
His name is W B Won’t you 
please send him home? 

Your’s Truly, 











Mrs W B—— 
War Department: 
Dear Sirs. 
I Mrs A M.S writting to you 





asking if you will not send my husband 
back H—— D. S who belongs to 
Company —. Private in the National 
Guards Broad & Callohill Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. Mr. S deserted his 
family on May 11, 1916 in an awful con- 
dition without enough cloths and know 
food nor money. | had him arrested for 
non-support and desertion, and was getting 
ten ($10) a week for myself and two babies 
only got thirty dollars when he was called 
away was compelled to use the money for 
board, clothes and | am pennyless for four 
weeks as he is five weeks in the rears ($50) 
and | am pretty near crazy as my oldest 
boy is under the doctors care and my baby 
is very sick and I myself expect a baby in 
four weeks time, | have no place to go as 
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they wont take me on Charity because 
Mr. S holds a Government position 
a clerk in the Post Office — & —— 
Street | have not a penny to pay my way 
and cant pay the doctor for my children 
their is no one to pay my debts and it is 
his place to see to all, when a man desertes 
his family he would hardly care how they 
get along and he knew all these conditions 
and should have said something that we 
are depending on him. So will you kindly 
see that he is sent back or I get money as 
this is a serious proposition | am up against 
I have written to General Funston regard- 
ing my case, and if you would like to gain 
more information Mr —— his boss at 
the Post Office will tell you the same story. 
Hoping you will let me have some satisfac- 
tion one way or other in two weeks time 
and oblige please 

Mrs. H Dp. 5 : 

Mail address Darby Pa. 


Col. M. J. Foreman, 
Dear Sir 

Since | wrote you (in fact) this morning 
I got a letter from my son Frank H-— 
Troop — begging of me to make an excuse 
so that he might be relieved from his 
regiment. Now dear Sir it is my earnest 
wish that he stay in the army and as | 
said he is a single man and though painful 
to have to admit he is no support to his 
mother though I am in my 6oth year. | 
was advised by business people who know 
you to write and explain matters and you 
would understand. Frank also said he 











had written to Congressman G to 
intercede for him’but of course Mrs. G—— 
does not know the circumstances. | only 


hope he will come back a better man. 
Thanking you for your kind attention | 
beg to remain , 
Very respectfully 

M. 


Adjutant Genaral, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

My husband, Mr. C W—— has 
enlisted in the —th. Regiment Band with- 
out my consent and | would like to know 
if | can get him out of the Army as | depend 
on him for my sole support and main- 
tainance. 
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We were married last November and he 
had no cause whatever to enlist as he 
knows I need him for my support and he 
has a good trade and earns good pay. He 
enlisted at the —th Regiment Armory here 
at Paterson on the 290th. of June, 1916. 

Hoping you can help me to obtain his 
release without any costs to me and await- 
ing your reply, | am 

Yours Very respectfully, 
Mrs. N E. W—. 





Sec’t. Baker. 

Wash, D. C. 

Dear Sir:—is it possiable you can release 
Private J E. from Field Hospi- 
tal Corps No. —, ——— Guards. He was 
married Dec 22, 1915, and his wife is not 
able to work and pay for their furniture 
and house rent—So if its true all married 
men get Honorable Discharges please let 
them come Home to their wives, that are 
not able to support their selvs. 

Private H—— is orderly for Maj. —— 
and Capt. —— of Field Hospital 
Corps. 

I want him to leave with Honors but 
god knows my heart is broke to part from 
him and unable to work and keep up rent 
and expenses. 

I can send Certificates from Dr. if need be 
that I am not able to make My liveing 
Resp’t 








Mrs. J. E. H—— 


Sect. of War Baker, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir. 

I write this letter to ask if you could do 
anything towards the release of my hus- 
band, J. W W——. He is a member 
of the — Inft. of N. Y. & has been a 
member for over ten years & has | think 
served long enough. 

I have no means of support whatever as 
his firm will not pay him & as I have three 
small children, Rena age 6 yrs. Margaret 
age 23 yrs & a little son J. Walter Jr. age 
4 mon. I am very much worried as to 
what | am to do. If you could use your 





influence and order his release you would 
be doing a great favor & I never could 
thank you enough except to hope for your 
good health & happiness. 
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Hoping you will do this favor & use your 





power | am 
Very respectfully yours 
I—— G. C. W 
Colonel Foreman 
Gentelman 
Dear Sir 


No doubt you will be surprised to hear and 
lissen to the plea of a Father that has a son 
in your Company. 
My Dear Sir the plea i am making to you 
is if you could not send my Boy home to me 
as long as there is no war going on i need 
him very bad to help me suport the Family 
i have two daughters be sides i am only a 
working man and dont make very much 
myself and as the cost of living is high 
which no doubt you know as well as i do 
you know how hard it is to keep up and 
pay all your Bills. 
My Dear Sir 1 spoke to Friends of yours 
and they told me that no doubt you would 
grand my Request if it was in your Power 
to do or you would advise me what to do 
or what steps to take the boy i am speaking 
to you about is Private C. P—— 
Troop —, — Cavalry 
My Dear Sir 
Hoping that these few lines will reach your 
Heart and that you will grant the Request 
of a heartbroken Father who is worthy and 
needy of his boys Help 
I am Respectfully 
Emil A. P—— 
Please Please Answer my Plea 


To the Secretary of war 
Washington D. C. 

Sir in 1914 November the 19 I was dis- 
charged from the 64th Coast Artillrie 
Corps at the Litterman general hospital at 
Sanfrancisco California by reason of Flat 
Feet sience | have enlisted in the National 
Guard of Kansas it was statek on my 
enlistment papers why | had bin discharged 
from the regular service but | am doing 
duty here and suffering for it but can get 
no relief the Secretary of war refused me re 
enlistment in the regular service but why 
have they got me here when | am not able 
to do a soldiers duty for any length of time 

resp yours 

Put S—— D. K——. 
Co —, —— Regiment 








TAMING THE LIVER 


SOME COMMON FALLACIES CONCERNING THAT VERY IMPORTANT BUT LITTLE UNDER- 
STOOD ORGAN—THE DANGER OF ONE ASSUMING HE HAS “LIVER TROUBLE” 
—THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER AND THE RELATION THERETO OF IM- 

PROPER EATING AND DRINKING, “LATE HOURS,” WORRY, FEAR, 


AND OVER-INDULGENCE IN 


OTHER STRONG EMO- 


TIONS—EXERCISES FOR THE “ BILIOUS’” MAN 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


ranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


TT MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLp’s Work has ar- 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well known scientists, publicists, and busi- 
ness men as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of, healthful living 


among the people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional 


advisers include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the 


most prominent educators. 
scientific character. 


ERE mention of the word 

“liver” is sufficient, some- 

times, to set a certain noted 

professor of physiology into 

a rage. By virtue of his 
knowledge of the subject, this scientist 
is one of the liver’s champions. He is 
impatient at the general misunderstanding 
of that much-blamed organ’s nature and 
functions. 

In my roéle of reporter—of a layman 
seeking information from some of those 
experts whom President Hadley of Yale 
says the public has not learned how to 
use—I found plenty of reasons to justify 
the physiologist’s impatience. In the first 
place I learned that few of the men who 
suppose they have “liver trouble” are 
right in their self-diagnosis. “Bilious- 
ness” itself is a popular misnomer; bile 
apparently has about as much to do with 
the case as lightning has to do with light- 
ning bugs. Moreover, the popular rem- 
edies miss the mark as widely as the 


popular diagnoses, for “liver pills” have: 


no more direct effect upon the liver than 
upon the heart or the eyes. In nine cases 
out of ten, physicians told me, the sup- 
posed “biliousness” or “liver trouble” 
does not arise in that gland but in the 


The Institute’s approval of these articles, therefore, assures their 


intestine or some other digestive organ. 
“Liver spots” have nothing to do with the 


‘liver; and as for the so-called “lazy liver,” 


the possessor of it and not the gland itself 
should usually assume the blame. 

Some of the most interesting descrip- 
tions of the liver are in the form of meta- 
phors. Dr. Robert T. Morris explains 
it after this fashion: 

“During the process of digestion a 
number of poisons are always manu- 
factured as the result of the microbes 
clamoring for part of the albuminoid food. 
Nature needs to grow her microbes as a 
regular feature in all gardens, of which 
man is one garden. The poisons in the 
normal man are commonly disposed of by 
previous agreement with Nature, a com- 
pact entered into in good faith, and main- 
tained if man does his part. Many 
poisons are taken to the liver—a sewage 
disposal plant—and are treated there in a 
scientific manner by Nature, the great 
scientist, after the manner of sewage dis- 
posal plants constructed by an engineer. 
There are many smaller factories besides 
the liver in which microbe toxins are dis- 
posed of if man does his part according to 
Nature’s idea of the situation.” 

While this is illuminating, it should be 
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thought of as a selection from a work in 
which the proposition is that all mental 
and physical activities in man are de- 
pendent upon the microbe. The metaphor 
changes when we turn to another phys- 
iologist who advances the theory that 
man is a mechanism. Then we hear Dr. 
George W. Crile describing the brain as 
acting like a storage battery to contribute 
the initial spark and impulse which drives 
the mechanism; the adrenals, as oxidizers, 
“making possible the transformation of 
energy and the neutralization of the re- 
sulting acid products’; and the liver as 
“the chief fabricator and storehouse of 
the carbohydrate fuel by which muscular 
action and heat are produced.” He 
adds that the liver “also plays a large réle 
in the neutralization of the acid products 
of the transformation of energy into heat 
or motion,” and that “‘it fabricates and 
stores glycogen.” 

Now it is natural that the “liver-trou- 
bled” or “bilious’” man of business is 
not so concerned with definitions and 
technical matters of physiology as he is 
with finding out what to do for what ails 
him. But if he can get it into his head 
that the “‘mechanism” of his body is a 
rather complicated affair of interdependent 
parts he will have advanced a long step 
in the right direction. For the more 
keenly he realizes this, the more likely 
he will be to have his machinery promptly 
inspected when it gets out of order. 


DON’T DIAGNOSE YOUR AILMENT 


The first word of practical advice from 
the experts is this: don’t guess what’s 
wrong with you—find out from a com- 
petent medical examiner. The trouble 
which, by your self-diagnosis, is from the 
liver, probably isn’t, and if it were—and 
you had cirrhosis, an abscess, or tumors— 
you couldn’t treat it yourself. As for 
your “biliousness,” if it is becoming 
chronic, find out why without wasting 
any more time and have it remedied. 
And don’t dread the worst, for the cure 
may be simple. 

Germs in your intestine may be causing 
the trouble, or, for all you know, germs in 
your tooth sockets. Possibly the best 


part of the prescription you receive will 
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be some advice upon what to eat and how 
much to eat. 

Dr. Crile, after his investigations in 
the Cushing Laboratory of Experimental 
Medicine, writes (in “ Man—An Adaptive 
Mechanism’’): “Emotional activation— 
activation by worry and fear particularly 
—is as potent in causing excessive trans- 
formation of energy and an excessive pro- 
duction of acid by-products, with conse- 
quent physical impairment, as are any 
other kinetic stimuli. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the absence of worry and 
fear may aid in stopping the body-wide 
activations which lead to an _ organic 
breakdown. The therapeutic value of 
rest, of change of scene, of diversion, and 
the restorative power of happiness and 
success and congenial surroundings are 
thus explained in terms of approximate 
physical value.” 

Many truths about how to live that the 
philosophers have reiterated through the 
centuries are now being proven by scien- 
tists through experiments on dogs and 
guinea pigs and rabbits. 

“The philosophers,” remarks Dr. Ru- 
gene L. Fisk, of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, “‘weren’t able to prove what they 
said. Science zs able to, and ought to 
gain credence. Dr. Crile’s hypothesis of 
man as a mechanism for the transforma- 
tion of energy is merely, as yet, an hypo- 
thesis, although supported with much 
clinical and laboratory evidence. We 
need not throw our support to his theories, 
but we cannot reasonably doubt the 
findings of the laboratory tests.” 

Among the important facts that Dr. 
Crile’s laboratory tests showed was that 
“animals subjected to fear without mus- 
cular activity showed the same phenomena 
of exhaustion and the same _ histologic 
changes in the brain, the adrenals, and the 
liver as were shown by animals exhausted 
by traumatic injury under ether or by the 
muscular exertion of running or fighting.” 
Again he notes: “ Whether the stimulating 
agent was physical exertion, prolonged 
emotional excitation, severe injury, the 
injection of strychnine, the toxins of dis- 
ease, or the persistent maintenance of 
consciousness under normal conditions 
mattered not; the functional manifesta- 
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tions and the histologic changes produced in 
the brain, the adrenals, and the liver were 
identical.”” No need to point the moral! 

The man who advises “right living” 
has less reason every day to apologize for 
treading on people’s corns. He _ isn’t 
preaching; he is talking from proven facts. 


DEATH, A CONDITION OF ACIDOSIS P 


“According to Crile,” says Dr. Fisk, 
“death is essentially a condition of acidosis. 
He has shown that excision of the liver in 
animals produces the condition of aci- 
dosis; hence it seems reasonable to assume 
that faulty functioning of the liver may 
bring about acidosis, a condition closely 
resembling “biliousness.’”” Now bile has 
nothing to do with this condition, and the 
impairment of the liver function is due 
not to any condition arising in the liver, 
but in the intestine or some other organ 
of the group he names together. Emo- 
tional excess, muscular over-activity, shock, 
worry, and nervous strain may all affect 
this organism and bring on a condition of 
acidosis, or lessened alkalinity of the blood. 

“This is the theory put forth by Crile, 
and it is entitled to serious consideration 
and investigation. At least, we know 
that the liver is a very important organ 
and that it has a large factor of safety. 
I think there is no question, either, that 
the organs grouped by Crile are closely 
interdependent, and that damage to any 
one of them seriously interferes with man 
as a motor mechanism.” 


AN AGE OF OVER-STIMULATION 


“Now this is an age of muscular in- 
activity and nervous over-activity—an 
age of over-stimulation. We keep up a 
dangerously high head of steam without 
giving the human engine’s wheels a chance 
to turn. We stoke the furnace with too 
much concentrated fuel, such as meat, 
eggs, poultry, and fish, and the firebox gets 
clogged with clinkers. Of course, the 
ashes don’t sift down. Then we give the 
whole mechanism a tremendous shaking 
up, with mineral waters, “liver pills,’’ or 
some sort of laxative or purgative; after 
which we proceed to make the same mis- 
take again and administer the same sort 
of remedy again. What we should do is 
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to give the engine work proportionate to 
the fuel, and fuel of the sort that sifts. 
If we don’t we soon are working in a 
‘vicious circle,’ for bad health induces 
constipation and constipation induces bad 
health. From this viewpoint, constipa- 
tion, ‘biliousness,’ and real liver trouble 
are members of the same family. 

“From this you see, first, why all around 
exercise is necessary. I don’t say a great 
deal of exercise, but exercise enough— 
and ten minutes a day, of the right kind, 
may be enough. 


SOME ADVICE ON DIET 


“From this, too, you see the folly of 
the typical business man’s diet. His meal 
of meat and potatoes and white bread is 
ideal for inducing constipation. Most of 
us should not eat meat more than once a 
day. Eat the shells of your baked po- 
tatoes, and eat whole-wheat bread or 
Graham for the help that what we call 
‘roughage’ has in stimulating bowel action. 
And see to it that you take liberal portions 
of at least two kinds of vegetables at both 
luncheon and dinner—such vegetables 
as peas, beans, lettuce, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, celery, oyster plant, cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, tomatoes, salsify, Span- 
ish onions, asparagus, and spinach. If 
you dislike these, you will be able to sub- 
stitute fruits that you do like. Eat the 
right things, get sufficient exercise and 
rest, and you will have no need for habit- 
forming laxatives which eventually may 
do you much harm.” 

This, he continued, will reduce the 
number of harmful bacteria in the intestine 
and avert other ills—and there are many 
of them—that follow constipation. Some- 
times an examination may reveal that an 
operation is needed; but the knife is not a 
final cure for the man who doesn’t play 
under the rules of health. He will be 
back again to the doctor. Nor is the re- 
sult of the rich man’s “course at Carlsbad” 
any better. | 

“If a physician is lazy enough,’’ says 
Dr. Fisk, “‘or if he succumbs to the temp- 
tation to prescribe a melodious-sounding 
water rather than tell a patient what he 
ought to do to keep well, the patient may 
think he is getting more for his money. 
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But sometimes these expensive courses 
do more harm than good, and often 
enough when they do give benefit the 
best part of the cure lies in change of 
scene and an honest attempt to obey the 
rules not of an institution but of Nature. 
With regular hours, plenty of water be- 
tween meals, sensible food, and a chance 
to get the poison out of the system, the 
credit should not go to the qualities of a 
spring but of a changed mode of life.”’ 

“And radium waters?” I suggested. 

“We don’t know much about them, as 
yet. Reputable medical men have set 
store by them; others have scoffed.” 


THE MICROBE HYPOTHESIS 


Dr. Fisk’s reference to the “harmful 
bacteria” in the intestine served to re- 
mind me of the theory advanced by Dr. 
Robert T. Morris in his book, “ Microbes 
and Men.” Dr. Morris suggests that a 
man is only what his microbes make him; 
that there are “glad’’ microbes and 
“‘sad”’ ones; that ‘‘with a normal propor- 
tion of symbiotic bacteria he is the good 
citizen; with an excess of inimical bacteria 
he may become what I call the criminal 
essayist or novelist.” Why are “bilious” 
men despondent? Dr. Morris suggests 
that it may be because of an excess in the 
intestine of “‘sad’”’ germs—the colon bacilli 
are too well fed and thriving. When the 
“colonic” man speaks, the freedom of his 
will is subject to the dictates of his mi- 
crobes. Not he, but the microbe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Morris, has the floor. 

Dr. Morris does not state this as indis- 
putable fact, but as an hypothesis. Yet 
he can defend it at length and with much 
evidence. I once saw him stand a “third 
degree” cross-examination on it from a 
club of writers and magazine editors. They 
grilled and heckled him, but he never was 
at a loss for answer, never spoke dogmati- 
cally, and throughout the examination 
kept his good humor. 

This much, he declares, is known: “The 
microbe has charge of life and death ques- 
tions in the organic world. But the fact 
has not been recognized that it likewise 
has charge of all intermediate processes 
(like instinct and reason) between the 
beginning of life and ending by death of 
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every organic individual. The latter fact 
is presently to become a study which will 
engage the deepest interest of men through- 
out the civilized world.”” It is well to re- 
member that such widely separated work- 
ers as Mayo and Metchnikoff have also 
charged the microbe with being the chief 
cause of age, decay, and death. 

The application of Dr. Morris’s theory 
to literary men is worth mention to show 
the consistency of the argument. “I 
never think of Nietzsche or of Schopenhauer 
as philosophers, but rather as men who 
are expressing the influence of toxins of 
colon bacilli or of anerobic bacteria. 
Stevenson wrote the ‘Child’s Garden of 
Verses’ when he was almost physically 
disabled by toxins of tuberculosis, but 
when at Vailima and in much better 
health he himself noted the absence of 
toxic stimulation under which he had 
previously worked.” (The tubercle ba- 
cillus, you are informed, is classified as a 
“glad” germ.) 


REGULATE YOUR LIFE 


A matter of more immediate interest 
than the theory, however, is what Dr. 
Morris has to offer in the way of practical 
advice on how to fortify oneself against 
the so-called “sad”? microbes. It comes 
down to much the same rules as advice 
from an expert on hygiene. If you eat 
the right foods and not too much of them, 
the microbes in your alimentary tract 
will be depopulated and kept under con- 
trol. As for physical activity—“the first 
duty of every man engaged in intellectual 
work, if he wishes his work to ring true 
in its effect upon himself, upon Society, 
and upon his progeny, is to oxidize his 
toxins and attend to their elimination by 
proper degree of exercise.” Worry? It 
“represents the stage of intoxication of a 
valuable attribute, dissatisfaction, which 
Nature gave people in order to keep them 
evoluting toward better things. When 
alcohol or microbe toxins cause an ex- 
aggerated dissatisfaction in the form 
of worry, the individual has arrived at 
the point of intoxication where injury 
begins, and a vicious circle ensues—worry 
causing more worry, for reasons chemical.”’ 
Late hours? “When a man makes it 
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a custom to retire at midnight and does 
not arise till eight the following day he 
loses that fine inspiration in living which 
makes the robins all burst forth into song 
at daybreak. The world loses something 
of the inherent value of each and every 
man who chooses these hours for stocking 
up with neuricity granules.”” Over-indul- 
gence in strong emotions? “One who 
adopts the habit of allowing any sort of 
emotion to appear in excess, be it jealousy, 
grief, worry, envy, in fact any sort of 
emotion, must remember always that 
his whole body has to stand the con- 
sequences.” To which he attaches the 
observation that people who allow them- 
selves to suffer from strong emotions 
“are apt to be the very ones who take 
insufficient exercise, and the reason for 
this is that the debilitating effect of an 
emotion leaves them disinclined to make 
further exertion of any sort.” 


HELPFUL EXERCISES 


Mention has been made of a prescrip- 
tion of exercises for the “bilious.’”’ One 
of the pamphlets of the Life Extension 
Institute contributes on this point the 
following suggestions: 

“In cases where there is any question 
of relaxed or fallen bowels, which is often 
the case in thin and anemic people who 
show bad posture, exercise on an inclined 
plane, such as an ironing board tilted 
up at one end, is helpful in restoring a 
normal position of the bowels and im- 
proving the abdominal muscles. 

“Arching the body upward, forming a 
bridge, with the weight resting on heels 
and shoulders, is a good form of exercise 
in such cases, before retiring. This should 
be done repeatedly, ten to twenty times 
or short of undue fatigue. 

“In ordinary cases, outdoor exercise by 
means of sports — rowing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, hill climbing—is, of course, 
with proper limits, very desirable. When 
these cannot be attained, mechanical 
exercise will do much. Over-exercise is 
harmful; constipation is not uncommon 
among athletes and strenuous workers. 


“Deep breathing by the abdominal 
method, with a weight of two to four 
pounds on the abdomen, which should 
rhythmically rise and fall with the breath- 
ing, is helpful. 

“Tree swaying. While in the standing 
position, thrust the arms straight above 
the head, then sway from side to side, 
moving with the hips upward, the arms 
loosely waving like the branches of a tree. 

“Leg lifting. Assume the standing 
position, but with hands.resting on the 
hips. Raise the right thigh until at right 
angle with the body, leg at right angle 
with thigh, thrust the leg straight for- 
ward to a horizontal position, then sweep 
the leg back to a standing posture. Re- 
peat with the left leg. 

“After having risen and by bathing or 
simple exercises given the small intestine 
an opportunity to empty into the large 
intestine, then lie on the back, legs drawn 
up, with abdominal muscles relaxed. 
With right hand, press gently in the lower 
right hand corner of the bowels, feeling 
for the head of the large bowel and rolling 
it from side to side against the prominence 
of the hip, gently pinching it between the 
fingers and the bone. The same proce- 
dure should be followed with left hand on 
left side, seeking the end of the large bowel. 
Any physician can readily teach his patient 
these simple and effective means of ex- 
citing normal bowel movement. The wave 
is started on the right side, where the 
small bowel joins the large bowel.” 

With a warning to beware of pills and 
purgatives, which are habit-forming drugs, 
which “‘should only be used like opium, or 
other habit-forming drugs, under the 
direct guidance and control of an intelli- 
gent and conscientious physician,’ the 
Institute notes in conclusion that all these 
remedies “involve, as it were, a return 
to Nature,” and comments: “It is neither 
possible nor desirable to make a complete 
return to Nature and live in caves, but 
we can so adjust our habits as to neutralize 
and counteract many of the weakening 
and harmful influences that arise from 
our present methods of living.” 
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A “BUMP” ABSORBER 


RESILIENT “bump” absorber for automobiles, 
A that differs from the ordinary style of ‘“bump” 

absorber in that it has two powerful loop 
springs at each end which render the absorber flexible, 
is now being manufactured. The “bump” absorber 
requires no drilling to attach but can be adjusted in a 
few minutes; takes the full force of a fifteen-mile-an- 
hour collision with a recoil of but a few inches, and 
protects a car from diagonal or side blows as well as 
from head-on collisions, which is of great value, espe- 
cially in the congested districts of cities. 


AN IMPROVED AEROPLANE 


HE aeroplane of to-day requires many wires for 
bracing and trussing purposes which not only 
retard the progress of the machine but are 

often the cause of fatal accidents by breaking under a 
severe pressure. To overcome this difficulty a well- 
known manufacturer has built an aeroplane without ex- 
posed wires which, though not as yet finally perfected, is 
a long step forward in aerial progress. In this'machine, 
by the substitution of two supporting posts, the bra- 
cing wires have been omitted and the bearing wires have 
been increased in rigidity through a gussett. 














re 
AN AEROPLANE WITHOUT EXPOSED WIRES 


A well-known manufacturer has built and is perfecting an aeroplane in which the elimination of exposed wires lessens 
greatly the wind resistance and the chance of accident through the breaking of a supporting wire 
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A SPEEDY ICE-CUTTING MACHINE 


A rip-saw mounted on a sled and propelled by a light engine = cut more than a hundred tons of ice, ten inches thick, in 
an hour 


A POWER-DRIVEN ICE CLUTTER 


UTTING ice ten inches thick at the rate of 
( more than 100 tons an hour by means of a 

power-driven ice-cutting’ machine is a vast im- 
provement in time, labor, and expense over the old 
method of cutting ice by hand. 

A 28-inch rip-saw blade is mounted on a sled with 
6-foot runners—so that the machine, which weighs 
500 pounds, can be safely used on comparatively thin 
ice—and the power is furnished by a light-weight, 
double cylinder gasolene 


thedrum. The boxes are watched carefully, and notes 
are taken on the manner in which they give way and 
the number of falls required to break them in pieces 


AN ARCHED AUTOMOBILE BRIDGE 


T A cost of $85,000 a three-hinged, parabolic- 
A arched, steel bridge has been constructed over 
the Colorado River near Topock, Ariz. Form- 

erly automobiles on the national Old Trails High- 
way from Los Angeles to New York had to be 
ferried across the Colorado 





engine. 


A MACHINE FOR TEST- 
ING BOXES 


MACHINE for test- 
A ing the strength of 
boxes has been de- 
vised by engineers of the 
Forest Service and is in 
use at the Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis. The testing ma- 
chine is the result of experi- 
ments made to determine 
a fair test for all types of 
boxes. It consists of a 
hexagonal drum with 33- 
foot sides, which is lined 
with thin steel sheets. 
Pieces of scantling bolted 
to the bottom form what 
are known as “hazards.” 
In making the tests, boxes 
filled with cans containing 
water are placed in the 
drum, whichis then rotated. 
The “hazards” cause the 
boxes to be carried part way 
around and then dropped 
back to the lower level of 








TESTING WOOD FOR BOXES 
Boxes made of various woods are hurled around in the 
revolving drum to determine the amount of rough handling 
each wood will stand 


River on scows propelled by 
motor boats. This proved 
too slow a method, so plank- 
ing was laid across the ties 
of the Santa Fe Railroad 
bridge and the automobiles 
were dispatched across the 
bridge in the same manner 
as trains, but this was the 
cause of frequent delays 
while long freight trains 
were moving across the 
bridge, and a new arched 
bridge—the third of its kind 
in America—was con- 
structed. The erection of 
the bridge took a little 
more then three months. 
The preliminary pile work 
was first erected and the 
trusses were hinged into 
the concrete abutments. 
Two derricks lifted them up 
and they were locked into 
position far above the river 
bed. The total length of 
the bridge from the Arizona 
to the California side is 
832 feet, while the height 
from the water level to the 
flooring is 65 feet. 
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A PARABOLIC-ARCHED BRIDGE FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Built over the Colorado River at Topock, Ariz., for automobiles which formerly crossed on the Santa Fe Railroad bridge 
(left) on boards laid over the ties 


RECHARTING OUR COASTAL WATERS 


Th Government’s hydrographic experts have 
lately found some of our coastal charts seriously 
inaccurate. This is not because skill and care 
were not employed in the past but is simply owing to 
the limited facilities on hand for such work. 

The wire-drag which is now being employed to 
chart the navigable waters of the United States is 
substantially a wire rope, suspended at any desired 
depth below the surface, which can be towed in a sweep- 
ing curve by motor boats or 


THE ELECTROMOBILE 


HANDY little electric motor truck called the 
A electromobile is now being successfully used by 
several express companies and contracting firms 
for hauling loads of material in and out of freight 
sheds and yards. The truck is of the storage battery 


type, with an enclosed motor control, driven by a 
chain drive, and is capable of pulling a load of 
more than 2,100 pounds up a 30 per cent. grade 
with ease. 





launches—one at each end 
of theapparatus. Near the 
two extremities are special 
buoys of novel design, to 
each of which is attached a 
heavy weight hung by a 
light chain. This chain 
can be raised or lowered by 
means of a little windlass, 
operated by a crank, carried 
by the buoy. In between 
these two flanking buoys 
are floats of wood, and these 
are also attached by con- 
necting lines and weights to 
the drag wire, and serve to 
keep the drag at the de- 
sired depth. Normally, 
when the launches are 
sweeping forward the buoys 
and floats arrange them- 
selves on the surface in the 
form of a curve. The 
moment a submerged rock 
or other obstacle is struck 
the buoys straighten out 
and the line takes the shape 
of an angle—the point of 
the angle indicating the 
position of the hidden ob- 
Stacle, 





FOR THE SAFETY OF NAVIGATION 

The wire-drag suspended at any depth below the surface 
and towed between two boats is being used to rechart 
thoroughly our navigable waters 


DESTROYING THE 
TOBACCO WORM 


ANY thousands of 

M good cigars have 
been spoiled in the 

past by having holes bored 
in them by the larve of 
the tobacco bug—a small 
white worm that issues from 
an almost invisible egg. The 
eggs escape observation, are 
rolled with the leaf into 
cigars, and after a short 
period of incubation give 
forth the destructive worm. 
Following its natural bent, 
the worm tries to bore its 
way through the tobacco to 
the light of day, where it 
gains wings, flies about for 
a brief while, and lays eggs 
to keep up the life history 
ofits kind. Tocombat this 
bug,an inventor has evolved 
a successful x-ray sterilizer 
which not only kills the 
eggs but also destroys the 
worm if hatched. In its 
latest form the machines 
use a group of water-cooled 
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AN ELECTRIC “LOCOMOTIVE” 
Which is being used successfully by several express companies for hauling truckloads of materials around railroad depots 


x-ray tubes of great power. Besides being exposed jected to the sterilizing influence of the rays reflected 
to the direct beams of the tubes for a certain time, by thesteel lining ofthe tunnel. All that the operatives 
the cigars, packed and sealed in their boxes, are sub- _ have to do is to set the boxes on the traveling belt. 


EXTERMINATING A TOBACCO PEST 


By means of the x-ray the tobacco bug, — destroys thousands of cigars annually by ae through ‘them after they 
have been packed, is being destroyed 





